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* Corripor Express, London & Edinburgh : ; bs . 

+ Corripor Express, London & Sg } with rst & 3rd Class Dining Carriages. 

§ First and Third Class Dining Carriages between London (St. Pancras) and Glasgow (St. Enoch) by these trains. 

A—On Saturdays passengers reach Rothesay at 7.45 p.m. B—Passengers leave Chesterfield at12.35 a.m., Sheffield 
at 1.10 am., Leeds at 2.15 a.m., and Bradford 1.15 a.m. gn Mondays. O—This time does not apply to Sundays. D— 
On Monday mornings passengers leave Sheffield at 12.25, Leeds at 1.10, and Bradford at 1.15. tt a ae from 
Edinburgh reach Bradford at 11.40 and Leeds at 11.30 p.m. FPF—This time will apply to Saturdays only after September 
gth. G@—During August and September, passengers from these stations will arrive Edinburgh at 8.14 p.m. H—This 
time will apply during July and August only. J—During September passengers will leave Rothesay at 7.45 a.m. K— 
During July and August, passengers from these stations will reach Edinburgh at 6.58 am. L—During August and 
‘September, passengess for Liverpool and Manchester will leave Edinburgh at 10.15 a.m. 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


A Through Carriage is attached to the 10.0 p.m. Express London (St. Pancras) for Greenock (Princes Pier), 
where passengers may join the G. & S, W. Railway Co.’s, David MacBrayne’s, and other steamers for the Firth of Clyde 
and the Western Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 


SPECIAL TIME TABLE FOLDERS 
giving further details of the Scotch Service may be had on application at all Midland Stations and Agencies. 


GEORGE H. TURNER, General Manager. 
Dersy, July, 1899. 
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THE WEEK. 





THE Oldham Election took place 
on Thursday, and resulted in a 
Liberal triumph. Mr. Emmott 
received 12,976 votes, Mr. Runci- 
man 12,770, Mr. Winston Churchill 11,477, and Mr. 
Mawdsley 11,449. The largest Liberal majority 
hitherto recorded since the Franchise Act of 1885 
was nearly tripled; and the Liberal vote was con- 
siderably higher than that given for any Liberal 
member since that date—even than Sir John 
Hibbert’s poll in 1885. As compared with the 
1895 election, a mean Conservative majority of 
605 was converted into a mean Liberal majority 
of 1,410. These figures are impressive; but the 
significance of the victory is heightened by other 
circumstances. Mr. Winston Churchill is an effec- 
tive speaker, a Tory Democrat, and the son 
of the chief of Tory Democrats; Mr. Mawdsley, 
though some inconsistencies in his support of the 
cause of labour were discovered and exposed during 
the contest, has been a Labour leader for years past: 
both the Tory candidates had declared their opposi- 
tion to the Tithes Bill; and they had managed, in 
supporting the Protestantism of Lancashire, to give 
considerable offence to the clergy of the Establish- 
ment. All these facts are eloquent of the dis- 
integration in the Unionist ranks. Hardly less 
striking is Mr. Whiteley’s retention of his seat for 
Stockport at the request of the Tory party in the 
borough. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


THE Osgoldcross election was decided on the pre- 
vious day by the return of Sir John Austin, the old 
member, by a majority of rather more than two to 
one—5,318 votes against 2,893 recorded for Mr. C. H. 
Roberts and Local Veto. The result shows that the 
extreme temperance party can, if they please, inflict 





considerable injury on the Liberal cause at a general 
election, but that they cannot make the party, as a 
whole, adopt their programme. The interest now 
centres on the approaching struggle in East St. 
Pancras, where the Liberal prospects are excellent. 
It is true that Mr. Wrightson, the hope of the 
Ministerialists, is a formidable opponent, that 
Mr. B. F. C. Costelloe, though an ardent Liberal, is 
also a fervent Roman Catholic, and that the normal 
unpopularity of Roman Catholics in English con- 
stituencies has been somewhat increased by events 
connected with the crises in the Church and in 
education. But Mr. Costelloe’s Liberalism is not 
likely to be interfered with by his Catholicism. 





THE London Government Bill passed through the 
Report stage in the House of Lords on Monday. At 
the commencement of the proceedings the Duke of 
Devonshire announced the names of the Boundary 
Commissioners appointed to carry out the division 
of the metropolis. The chief of these is Sir Hugh 
Owen, the late Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, the other two being Sir Samuel Johnson, 
the Town Clerk of Nottingham, and Mr. A. T. 
Lawrence, Q.C. An attempt made by Lord Hawkes- 
bury to secure the division of the proposed borough 
of Westminster into two separate boroughs was 
resisted by the Duke of Devonshire, who declared 
that Government thought that it was not an 
unworthy idea to recognise in the ancient Parlia- 
mentary borough of Westminster an area which 
might fitly receive municipal incorporation. West- 
minster apparently is to be made a sort of counter- 
poise to the City of London, and may eventually, by 
its proximity to the Houses of Parliament, enjoy a 
Lord Mayor's Day of its own of greater political 
importance than the ninth of November. 





THE chief business in the House of Commons on 
Monday was the financial resolution on which to 
found the Bill for transferring to the Government 
the administration of the Royal Niger Company's 
territories. The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
plained the situation and the reasons why it was 
now necessary that the Imperial Government should 
take over the administration of the Niger territory. 
The Colonial Office will have charge of this new 
colony. The sum to be paid to the Company as 
compensation for the extinction of its sovereign 
rights, and for the property of different kinds 
which it conveys to the British Government, is 
£865,000. Of this amount £820,000 will be raised 
by means of a loan. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
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declined to pronounce a definite opinion on the 
arrangement until he had seen the papers on the 
subject, but he had a hit at the dangers of the 
system of government by chartered companies 
which pleased many of his supporters. Mr. 
Labouchere and one or two other members con- 
demned the terms offered to the Company, and 
the closure had to be moved in order to bring 
the debate to an end. The resolution was finally 
carried by 223 votes against. 101. 


THe House of Commons on Tuesday completed 
the consideration of the Scotch Private Legislation 
Procedure Bill. An amendment, moved on behalf of 
the Opposition by Mr. T. Shaw, dealing with Clause 
9, was negatived by 159 votes to 114. The Bill 
was then ordered for third reading. Subsequently, 
in Committee of Ways and Means, Sir John Gorst 
moved a resolution providing a salary of £2,000 
for the President of the proposed Board of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Yoxall moved an amendment reducing 
the salary to £1,000, in consequence of his failure to 
obtain an assurance from Sir John Gorst that the 
President of the Board would be a member of the 
House of Commons. This amendment was defeated 
by 127 votes to 50. The Small Houses (Acquisition of 
Ownership) Bill was subsequently read a third time, 
after a protest from Sir Charles Dilke. 


On Wednesday the Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction (Ireland) Bill, the claims of which had 
been successfully pressed on the Government by 
the Irish members, as we noted last week, was read 
a second time without a division, and referred to 
the Standing Committee on Trade. The debate was 
marked by a protest from Sir Charles Dilke against 
the increase of the number of Ministers with seats in 
Parliament, and by Mr. Dillon and Mr. Davitt against 
the constitution of a body which (they declared) 
would merely be another Castle Board. The finan- 
cial provisions of the measure were also subjected 
to some criticism. Mr. Gerald Balfour combated 
these criticisms, and declared that the Unionists 
still held that the grievances of Ireland were 
economic rather than political. That means, we sup- 
pose, that the Government intend to go on trying to 
“kill Home Rule by kindness.” We may leave such 
hopes to them, accepting meanwhile their policy of 
economic amelioration, which Mr. Gerald Balfour 
declared would be proceeded with in any case. 
Home Rule can best be carried when the Irish 
people are in a position of economic strength. 


THE Bill is now apparently certain to become 
law this session. It will be remembered that this 
was the Irish measure which, though it had been 
promised in the Queen's Speech, the Government 
was about to drop until a remarkable outburst of 
public opinion in Ireland, coming from every poli- 
tical party without distinction, induced Ministers 
to reconsider their decision and carry the Bill for- 
ward on their programme. Wednesday's discussion 
reflected in an interesting way the unanimity of 
feeling which exists in regard to this Bill in Ireland. 
It was welcomed by Irish members from both sides 
of the House, and Mr. Dillon, whose criticism we 
have mentioned, declared himself in favour of its 
general principle, and did not oppose the second 
reading. The Bill equips Ireland with a Department 
of Government which shall be specially charged 
with the development of the agricultural industry 
and the establishment of a system of Technical 
Education. The proposed department is planned 
somewhat on the lines of similar branches of govern 
ment in those Continental systems of economic 
administration dealt with in the Recess Committee's 
report. The measure, indeed, is a direct outcome of 
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the labours of that remarkable Committee of Irish- 
men of different parties, and its success in obtaining 
the sanction of Parliament is a tribute to the influ- 
ence on Irish opinion of Mr. Horace Plunkett, who 
brought that Committee together. 


On Thursday evening Mr. Chamberlain made an 
explanation as to his relations with the scheme for 
buying out the Niger Company, which is referred to 
above. He informed the House that, being a share- 
holder in the Company, he had been no party to 
the negotiations which had taken place between its 
executive and the Government, and that he would 
neither speak nor vote on the Bill before the House ; 
but that in his personal and private capacity as a 
shareholder he would not approve of the trans- 
action—a declaration which makes in favour of the 
Government proposals. After this the House con- 
sidered the Lords’ amendment disqualifying women 
from membership of the new London municipalities. 
Mr. Courtney's proposal to disagree with the Lords’ 
amendment in so far as it excludes them from the office 
of Councillor was resisted by Mr. Balfour onthe ground 
that the House of Lords had made up its mind on the 
subject inflexibly, and that it was no use for the 
House of Commons to provoke a contest with them. 
In the end Mr. Courtney's amendment was defeated 
by 246 votes to 177, and the House expressed its 
formal agreement with the Lords’ amendment by 
243 to 174, a considerable number of Unionists of 
both sections deserting the Government. For once, 
therefore, the House of Lords has mastered a Conser- 
vative Government and overridden the wishes of its 
own leader. Subsequently, the House proceeded 
with the Military Works Bill. 


AMONG the political speakers of the week, Lord 
Spencer, addressing a meeting of the Eastern 
Counties Federation at Cambridge on Wednesday, 
commented on the encouraging nature of the Liberal 
prospects and the success of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman in restoring the efficiency of the Oppo- 
sition. With regard to the Clerical Tithes Bill, he 
suggested that if two million Churchmen subscribed 
& guinea apiece, the grant the Government propose 
to give would practically be supplied without further 
trouble. We believe it would be worth while in the 
end for Churchmen if they adopted his suggestion ; 
as it is, they are letting the Government destroy one 
of the most effective replies to the Liberationists. 
Lord Spencer took occasion to reaffirm the chief 
articles of the Liberal creed—which some literary 
persons think are out of date—and, speaking of the 
Transvaal, confined himself to laying stress on the 
necessity of doing nothing to disturb the relations 
of British*and Dutch in British South Africa. Lord 
George Hamilton, speaking to a branch of the Prim- 
rose League at Chiswick, made special acknowledg- 
ment of the patriotic moderation observed by the 
responsible leaders of the Liberal party in dealing 
with the Transvaal question, and expressed his hope 
that President Kruger’s Government would give way 
in the face of a united British people. Lord Farqu- 
har, speaking at a meeting of the Council of the 
London Municipal Society, was careful to disclainr 
any past intention on its part of “smashing the 
County Council,” and gave a welcome to the London 
Government Bill. 

AT its meeting on Tuesday the London County 
Council had a debate upon the Tithe Rent Charge 
Bill and its effect upon the finances of London. Mr. 
Organ moved an amendment to the report of the 
finance committee for the purpose of drawing 
attention to the Bill, which, he declared, was nothing 
less than an organised attempt to rob the London 
ratepayers in order to benefit ratepayers in the 
country. The Bill would take £19,000 a year from 
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After some dis- 


London and only return £900. 
cussion, in which Conservative members deprecated 
the introduction of what was, they declared, a 
purely political motion, Mr. Organ’s amendment was 
carried by 63 votes to 39. 





THE Senate of the present University of London 
has accepted the invitation of the Government to 
take up its abode in the Imperial Institute; and no 
doubt the new Teaching University, into which the 
present examining body is to be transformed, will 
have its headquarters fixed there likewise. The 
decision of the Senate was not unanimous, but we 
think, on the whole, its results are likely to be satis- 
factory. The new Teaching University ought not, 
of course, to be concentrated at South Kensington; 
but, being essentially composed of separate Colleges, 
it cannot be concentrated anywhere. But South 
Kensington will be a convenient headquarters, 
easily accessible by underground railway from most 
of the constituent Uolieges, and in proximity both 
to great museums and to the institution which 
will presumably become its chief school of applied 
physics. The work of organising instruction in 
many of the subjects most needed in a modern 
university in a great capital, and of finding class- 
rooms in which it is to be given, must of necessity 
remain to a great extent with the Colleges, under 
the supervision of the University authorities at 
South Kensington. 


THE reports issued by the majority and the 
minority, respectively, of the Licensing Commission 
exhibit divergences of opinion that are wide, 
multifarious, and frequently, of course, hopelessly 
irreconcilable. Nevertheless there is a very general 
agreement on a considerable number of points. 
Both sections desire a considerable reduction of 
licensed houses, as to the extraordinary numbers of 
which, in some places, the Minority Report gives 
some startling particulars; compensation is to 
be given for those which are eliminated, the 
funds being procured by taxing the survivors; 
Sunday closing is to be extended (though here the 
Commissioners are by no means unanimous) and the 
“bond-fide traveller,” who travels to get a drink, 
discouraged as far as may be; drunkenness is to be 
punishable per se ; habitual drunkenness in husband 
or wife is to be regarded, in matrimonial suits, as 
cruelty; and there are to be further provisions 
against the sale of drink to drunken persons and to 
children. These, with some minor points, thus con- 
stitute the minimum of admittedly necessary legis- 
lation. Shall we get it before the Dissolution ? 


THE Lord Mayor entertained the Episcopate at 
the Mansion House on Wednesday evening, and the 
Primate delivered a speech minimising the crisis in 
the Church, and assuring his hearers that heand the 
Archbishop of York preferred to proceed in restoring 
order by private and personal efforts rather than by 
sensational public measures of discipline. Unfortu- 
nately for the Archbishop the proceedings in Convo- 
cation this week do not seem to give much support 
to the comfortable view, favoured by him and 
other moderate High Churchmen, that there is 
nothing that can be called a “ crisis in the Church,” 
and that the storm will quiet down and leave 
things as before. The discussion of the Church 
Discipline Bill has revealed the gravest divisions of 
opinion in all three Houses, especially as to the 
limits of lay control. The proceedings of the 
separate Houses on Wednesday made the rifts 
between parties clear enough. The joint and secret 
session on Friday, which has been reported by the 
correspondent of The Record, seems to have brought 
them out more clearly still. The Deans of St. Paul's 


Tue London & North-Western and Caledonian Railway Companies announce 
an additional and accelerated train service from London to Seotland as now in 
operation, special arrangements being ma de for dogs and horses, 











and of Christ Church, Canon Bright, and the Bishop 
of Rochester are, all, important, and in various ways 
representative High Churchmen. They were found 
revolting, as their party has always revolted, against 
the final appeal to the Privy Council. On the other 
hand, Archdeacon Taylor of Liverpool declared in an 
impassioned speech that the country would never sub- 
mit to the domination of ecclesiastics ; and so the issue 
between “ Erastianism ” and ecclesiasticism—in other 
words between Establishment and Disestablishment 
—is clearly laid down in the assembly of the clergy 
of the Church. We entirely agree with Archdeacon 
Taylor that the mass of the laity—especially in the 
North—will never submit to ecclesiastical rule, 
unless, indeed, they have that control of the ecclesias- 
tics which the laity have in any disestablished 
church. But when will the High Church party 
understand that control by the Crown is the very 
meaning of Establishment? Will it be necessary to 
put up the Royal Arms in the chancels again to 
drive that truth into the ultra-Clerical mind ? 


ALL the week there have been 
rumours of an impending settle- 
ment of the Transvaal difficulty, to 
be carried out by the mediation of the Orange Free 
State Executive, supported by Mr. Hofmeyr and the 
leaders of the Cape Dutch. A conference has been 
held at Pretoria between Mr. Fischer, of the Orange 
Free State Executive, Mr. Hofmeyr, and the Trans- 
vaal Government; and proposals for a modification 
of the franchise law are being debated in secret 
session by the First Transvaal Volksraad as we go 
to press. On the other hand, there is evidently 
a strong disinclination among the Boers to agreeing 
to any further concessions, and the violent speeches 
delivered both in the Transvaal and at home— 
notably, Earl Grey's recommendation to the Govern- 
ment to send out ten thousand troops—look i}] for 
the prospects of peace. And it can hardly be said 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s excursion into the French 
language in reply to M. Yves Guyot’s open letter in 
the Si@cle will improve the prospect at Pretoria, 
should it have come to the knowledge of the Boers. 
Still, the prospect is distinctly brightening as the 
week closes. 


ABRUAD. 


THE French Chamber has adjourned till October, 
after a final scene which exhibited the difficulty that 
besets the present Ministry in paying its debt to its 
Socialist supporters without scaring Moderate Re- 
publicans away. M. Millerand, as Minister of Public 
Works, had intended to insert, by decree, a clause 
in future Government contracts providing for the 
pay ment of fair wages, for weekly holidays, and other 
conditions favourable to the workman—thus antici 
pating the report of a Commission now sitting. An 
interpellation proposed by a follower of M. Meliue, 
was happily shelved by a substantial majority, and 
so the Ministry is safe for four months to come. 
But it is clear that M. Méline and his follo vers 
mean mischief, and that there are Moderates who 
would rather risk upsetting the Republic than mate 
even the smallest concession to Socialism. However, 
by October the Dreyfus affair will probably be over, 
and the danger to the Republic may be less. 


THE circumstances of Captain Dreyfus’s return, 
however, are not such as to inspire confidence in the 
stability of the Government. The Sfax was kept 
cruising off a most dangerous coast during a heavy 
gale on Friday night; ultimately the prisoner was 
brought ashore in the small hours of Saturday 
morning at Port Haliguen, at the extremity of the 
historic peninsula of Quiberon ; taken by train toa 
level crossing outside Rennes, and thence smuggled 
into his prison. Gradually the infamies of his treat- 
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ment are coming to light; and the disclosures will 
help the revulsion of public feeling now in progress. 
So will the amusing burlesque of the Dreyfus con- 
spiracy, revealed in the Figaro of Wednesday, of 
which M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire has been the 
victim. Unfortunately, French patriots, as we have 
frequently remarked, have no sense of the ridiculous. 
Otherwise, could MM. Millevoye and Dérouléde 
continue to appear in public? And the general in 
command at Rennes has just given a testimonial to 
Colonel de Saxcé, and so supplied a fresh example of 
military discontent. 


Tue Belgian Ministry has had to give way to 
popular pressure; and so revolution is averted. On 
Tuesday the Premier announced that it had been 
decided to refer all the proposals for remodelling the 
representation of the people in the Parliament to a 
Joint Committee of the Chamber; and the various 
sections of the Opposition agreed to take their 
share in the work. The decision was arrived at 
partly in consequence of a formal notification to 
the King on the part of the burgomasters of the great 
towns that they could not be responsible for public 
order if the Ministerial measure was to be pressed ; 
partly in consequence of the ominous symptoms of dis- 
order in various parts of the kingdom; most of 
all, one is inclined to suspect, from the fear of the 
general strike which had been decided on by the 
labour organisations in Brussels and in Mons. These 
organisations, it must be remembered, have large 
co-operative bakeries and distributing agencies, and 
therefore would have been quite able to carry out 
their threat and paralyse society for a time. The 
schemes which the Committee will have to consider 
include, besides the Ministerial Bill—as disgraceful 
a piece of gerrymandering as any on record—a plan 
for cutting up the country into single-member 
districts, which is regarded by the advanced Liberals 
and Socialists with extreme disfavour, because it 
will give fresh scope for clerical and capitalist 
influence, legitimate and illegitimate; and several 
schemes for the universal application of proportional 
representation, with the introduction of scrutin de 
liste over large areas. Each province, the Jnde- 
pendance Belge suggests, may be made an electoral 
district. Such schemes appear to find a good deal of 
favour in the Opposition ranks. 


But the real dangers of proportional representa- 
tion as contemplated in Belgium consist, as it seems 
to us, in its extreme complexity and the uncertainty 
of its results. Like the compulsory vote and the 
plural vote, it is put forward by Continental 
publicists as what Aristotle calls an “anti-democratic 
contrivance” to prevent the upper classes from 
being outvoted by the mob. This tends to make it 
unpopular from the outset; and when the three 
devices are combined (as they presumably will be in 
Belgium), the results, and the processes by which 
they are reached, become so exasperatingly incom- 
prehensible to the average voter that he will never 
believe that he is not being cheated somehow. In 
the communal elections in Belgium the three devices 
are already applied, and the law permits the large 
municipalities to employ skilled calculators to work 
out the results. How can such a system, with its 
elaborate directions for “ finding the electoral 
quotient,” and “assigning the seats to the various 
lists of candidates, disregarding fractional quo- 
tients,” ever command popular confidence ? 


THe Extreme Left in the Italian Chamber have 
given the Ministry an opportunity of getting out of 
the mess into which it had got itself and the Crown. 
The Public Safety Bill had been referred to a 
Committee, after having been embodied in a Royal 
decree; and it was understood that when it came 
back the House would ratify it again, and thus give 


the necessity for debating it clause by clause in the 
face of the systematic obstruction of the Extreme Left. 
However, the violent scene provoked by that section of 
the Chamber last Friday week—when, objecting to 
a ruling of the President, they succeeded in forcibly 
stopping a vote by ballot on four Bills, and provoked 
a free fight on the floor of the House—has led to the 
prorogation of Parliament, and it is expected that 
the autumn will see a dissolution and a general 
election. Were the Premier less of a general and 
more of a politician, he would now quietly drop the 
Bill, resting satisfied with the flight or arrest of the 
most violent Socialist leaders in consequence of 
Friday's scene. But he apparently means to treat 
the royal decree embodying it as legally valid 
without further Parliamentary sanction. Whether 
the Courts will take this view is very doubtful, and 
to enforce the Bill will only drive discontent under 
the surface in any case, and perhaps expose the 
Ministry and the Crown to a public humiliation at 
the hands of the Court of Appeal. 


Tue deputation of eminent jurists which has 
tried to enlighten the Czar on the position of 
Finland seems to have driven him towards M. 
Pobiedonostzeff again. The visitors have been re- 
fused an audience, and their departare has been 
followed by the publication of an Imperial rescript 
addressed to the Governor-General, who, as our 
readers may recollect, is peculiarly hostile to the 
Finnish claims. The rescript declares that the Diet 
misunderstands the situation; the opinions it has 
expressed will be duly considered, but the transfer 
of Finland to Russia made the country an organic 
part of the empire, and so, it is indicated, her 
institutions are dependent on the will of the Czar. 
Thus that potentate has once more disappointed the 
hopes of Western Europe, 


THE disturbances in Spain, which began as a 
protest against the increase of taxation and of 
military expenditure contemplated by Seiior Silvela’s 
Ministry, have produced some promises of retrench- 
ment; but they have now become complicated with 
the agitation for the release of the alleged ‘“ An- 
archists"’ imprisoned, after a hasty trial by court- 
martial, for complicity in the bomb outrage at 
Barcelona, in the fortress of Montjuich two years 
ago. Horrible stories of the tortures inflicted on 
them in prison have again been published, and the 
agitation is becoming ominous. But we fear that 
the Ministry has neither the courage nor the 
strength to comply with the demand. 


THE prospect in the Philippines looks, on the 
whole, a good deal more hopeful this week. It is 
true that the declarations of Mr. C. Emory Smith, 
the American Postmaster-General, as to the hitherto 
unsuspected activity of the Administration in pre- 
paring to send out additional troops, are rather 
discounted by the accounts sent from Hong Kong 
to The New York Heraid as to the partial failure 
of the American plan of campaign. It appears, too, 
that the Filipinos are much better armed than the 
American troops—a circumstance which, taken in 
conjunction with the American losses, shows that their 
marksmanship cannot amount to much. Still, against 
these disclosures we may set the encouraging report 
of Mr. Schurman, the United States Commissioner, 
as to the pacification, actual or impending, of all the 
islands excepting Luzon, where, as he remarks, only 
one people is really resisting the American advance. 
With a reasonable grant of local autonomy, most of 
the islands will probably offer no further resistance. 
It may be noted also that the report of the Manila 
Railway (the only line in the islands), issued this 
week, is distinctly favourable, though the heaviest 
fighting has been along its course, and there have 





it some kind of recognisable legal validity without 





been long interruptions of traffic. 
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THE much-considered arrange- 
LITERATURE, etc. ment between publishers and 
booksellers is now practically 
completed, and it is hoped that it will come into 
operation almost immediately, there being for once 
no important difference of opinion between the 
three parties to the production of a book. The plan 
is to put up the retail price—or, rather, reduce the 
purchasers’ discount—in case of books published at 
anything over six shillings. The real question is 
not what the individual purchaser will think—for it 
is shrewdly argued that buyers of all but very cheap 
books can afford to pay for this slight levelling up— 
but whether the threat of the publishers to boycott 
“ undercutting ’’ booksellers will be effective. 


THE International Arbitration Association (40, 
Outer Temple, W.C.) announces for publication 
immediately on the conclusion of the Peace Con- 
ference a history of the deliberations of that 
body, with explanatory and critical articles.—Mr. 
Fisher Unwin announces that Mrs. Craigie, better 
known as “ John Oliver Hobbes,” is working hard at 
her promised sequel to “The School for Saints.” 
This work will be called “ Robert Orange,” and will, 
we trust, extricate that gentleman from the position 
in which he was left by the earlier work. It will 
form a volume of the “Green Cloth Library,” in 
which will also appear (next week) a new work by 
Lord Ernest Hamilton, entitled “The Perils of 
Josephine.”"—The next volume of the “Express 
Series,” to be published on Monday, is by Mr. Morley 
Roberts, and is called “ A Sea Comedy.” Mr. John 
Milne is the publisher. 


WE did not receive the first number of The Daily 
News Weekly in time to notice it in our last im- 
pression. It was an admirable “first number,” 
singularly free from the faults in which most first 
numbers abound. Bright, well illustrated, well 
written, and full of good things to suit all tastes, 
The Daily News Weekly promises to attract and 
retain a very large circle of readers. Among the 
contents of the first number that are specially 
noteworthy may be mentioned Sir John Robinson's 
brief chapter of journalistic reminiscences, Mr. 
Whiteing’s sketch, and the poem by Mr. Conan 
Doyle. 


Sm WILLIAM FLower, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., Director of the Natural 
History Museum at South Ken- 
sington from 1884 to 1898, and previously Curator of 
the Hunterian Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, had done good service to science both in 
his official capacity and by his numerous and 
valuable contributions to biology.—Sir Alexander 
Armstrong, K.C.B., F.R.S., had served as surgeon in 
the expedition which discovered the North-West 
Passage, and had subsequently been Director-General 
of the Medical Department of the Navy.—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, Liberal M.P. for the Chippenham Division 
of Wilts during the short-lived Parliament of 
1885-86, had been extremely active in promoting 
the study of architecture and hygiene.—M. Victor 
Cherbuliez, by birth a Genevese, but French by 
extraction, was best known, perhaps, as a novelist, 
but was also a versatile and erudite critic alike in 
politics, literature and art. 
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ELECTION LESSONS. 





4 ge the Ministry is not in a happy position at 

present is one of those facts about which there 
can be no dispute. The robust faith of some of the 
party organs of the Government may indeed lead 
them to believe that it is only a passing cloud 








which is obscuring the sunshine; but that a cloud 
does hang over the prospects of the Ministry 
no one can deny. The election news of this 
week would be conclusive on that point if no 
other evidence were procurable. The story of those 
elections—among which we may include the no-elec- 
tion at Stockport—is simply disastrous to the Govern- 
ment. But disaster is not the only word that can be 
applied to the story. There is another and uglier word 
equally applicable—humiliation. We can remember 
no other occasion within the last thirty years when 
an Administration has been humiliated in the almost 
cruel fashion in which Lord Salisbury’s Adminis- 
tration has been humiliated during the past fortnight. 
Mr. Courtney’s speech last week on the Clergy 
Relief Bill has been sneered at because the speaker 
was Mr. Courtney. It is easy to sneer at the 
personal idiosyncrasies of Mr. Courtney, who has no 
particular leaning towards conciliatory methods of 
action. But nothing can efface the impression which 
he made upon the House when he appealed to his 
fellow Liberal Unionists to say why they were there 
—sitting on the Tory benches and supporting an 
Administration which has succeeded in combining 
with a pretended leaning towards democratic measures 
the narrowest and most obstinate spirit of the old 
Toryism. Many another man who has allowed him- 
self to be dragged at the heels of the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain has been asking 
himself the same question of late. Indeed, we 
should not be surprised if, in the stillness of their 
own chambers, the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Chamberlain have put the same question to them- 
selves. What have these two distinguished persons 
got from their support of the Tory party and the 
Tory Government? They have got office, it is true, 
and one of them at least has got the kind of notoriety 
which is dear to his soul. But what have they got 
for the principles which they professed to support at 
the time when they added Unionism, so-called, to 
their Liberalism? What real influence have they 
exercised in restraint of the Tory prejudices and 
methods which they once so bitterly opposed? So 
far as the world knows, all that has happened since 
they became the members of a Tory Cabinet is that 
they have had to abandon all their old ideas and 
principles. Their Unionism has swallowed up their 
Liberalism. 

If even Liberal Unionists in the Cabinet are 
compelled to acknowledge this, how much stronger 
must be the feeling of Liberal Unionists in the 
country! These latter have got nothing, not even 
office, in exchange for the sacrifice which they 
made when they withdrew themselves from their old 
party allegiance. They cannot even claim for them- 
selves the credit of having beaten Home Rule. Home 
Rule, as they are well aware, was beaten by the action 
of Mr. Parnell at a critical and disastrous moment in 
his own life. And what is the position in which 
those unfortunate Unionists who are still Liberals 
find themselves to-day? They are yoked to the 
wheels of the Tory chariot and have to give their 
moral support to an Administration which has 
returned to the old and worst devices of Con- 
servatism. The Clerical Relief Bill is only the 
latest addition to the burden which these hapless 
persons have to carry on their backs and their con- 
sciences. It has almost proved the last straw. Yet a 
measure of Liberal Unionist impotence, and of the 
state of bondage to which that party is now reduced 
in the House of Commons, may be found in the divi- 
sion list. Hating the Tithe Rating Bill with all 
their hearts, and knowing furthermore that it is 
hated in the country, hardly one of them had the 
courage or the honesty to vote against it. All that 
happened was that Mr. Courtney, in plaintive terms, 
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asked of himself and his fellow Liberal Unionists 
what they were doing in that galley; why they 
were supporting a Government which seemed deter- 
mined not only to pay no attention to their scruples, 
but even to go out of its way to trample upon 
them’ If this is the feeling among those members 
of the Liberal Unionist party in the House of 
Commons who retain more or less completely their 
old Liberal principles, is it surprising that among 
those electors whom they represent the feeling should 
be still stronger and more general? We are well aware 
that many, possibly a majority, of those who were 
Liberal Unionists in 1886 are now heart and soul 
with the Tory party. They have assimilated the 
creed of their conquerors, and divested themselves 
of the last vestiges of their old faith. But 
there are others who have not done so, and 
their plight is indeed melancholy. They find them- 
selves engaged in supporting a Government which 
has violated nearly all the cardinal principles of the 
old Liberalism, which in education, in finance, in 
questions of class legislation and class privilege, has 
striven to revert to the obsolete practices of a 
discredited Toryism. And now they find, in addi- 
tion, that this Ministry has lost its hold upon 
the country, and that even in _ constituencies 
where four years ago it was all-powerful, it 
dare not now risk a conflict, preferring rather to 
lose a seat. This is the sad case of the Liberal 
Unionist electors as it is presented to us in the 
light of recent elections and of the incidents of 
the past two weeks in the House of Commons. We 
must leave Liberal Unionists to discover for them- 
selves the moral of the story. They are attached at 
present to men who have no sympathy with their 
Liberalism, and these men are not only being them- 
selves discredited by their undisguised hostility to 
all true Liberal principles, but are involving their 
unfortunate Liberal Unionist helots in the same 
discredit. 

The lesson for the supporters of the Government 
which is to be learned from the present state of affairs 
they must find out for themselves. But the situation 
provides lessons for Liberals as well as Ministerialists. 
The first of these is that the ship of the Government 
is drifting steadily towards disaster, and that the 
catastrophe may come sooner than is generally 
anticipated. The second is that if the Liberal 
party is to derive full advantage from the defeat 
of Toryism, it will have to change some of its 
methods with as little delay as possible. The policy 
of wrecking the party in order to advance some 
particular legislative proposal, which has always 
been supported by a certain section of Liberals, 
will have to be abandoned if we are to gain any real 
benefit from the Tory downfall. It is a policy 
about as wise and as satisfactory in its results as the 
Chinaman’s way of roasting his pig. It has been 
tried again and again by ardent and reckless up- 
holders of particular theories or “ cries,” and it has 
always brought disaster upon us. Yet it is melan- 
choly to see the advocates of Local Veto repeating 
in 1599 the action which brought disaster upon the 
Liberal party in 1874. If the sectionalists, be they 
the supporters of the United Kingdom Alliance 
or the advocates of that extreme anti-Imperial 
policy of which Truth may be accepted as the chief 
representative in the Press, are to pursue the system 
of wrecking the party in order to advance their own 
special views, then we may rest assured that the 
party will certainly be wrecked, though it is probable 
that the views of the wreckers will not be advanced 
in the process. It is for the great body of Liberals, 
the men who regard Liberalism as a living faith, 
inspiring those who hold it in all the actions of 
their lives, and who do not wish to see it confined 









even within the wide limits of a Newcastle pro- 
gramme, still less to some particular plank in that cut- 
and-dried creed, to move in support of their opinion 
if our party is not to lose all the benefits of the 
situation that has been created by the weakness and 
the follies of our opponents. If we are to allow it 
to be supposed that the Liberalism of to-day means 
to give either little Englandism or Local Veto the 
first place in its programme, and is prepared to 
sacrifice everything in order to secure this end, 
then, promising as the present situation is, we can 
hardly hope to reap any advantage from it. 








TRANSVAAL. 


—~99—— 


N R. HOFMEYR’S efforts to secure a wider 

measure of reform in the Transvaal deserve 
the warm co-operation of all friends of peace. His 
position in the South African world is anomalous and 
difficult for those of us who are accustomed to merely 
English conditions to understand. For nearly two 
decades he has been, in effect, the political leader of 
the Afrikanders of the Cape, but he has never taken 
office under any Government. He was one of the 
representatives of the colony at the Colonial Confer- 
ence in London in 1897, and he has on other 
occasions, notably in connection with the Customs 
Union, undertaken temporary missions of great 
responsibility; but he has never been willing to become 
a Minister with ordinary Ministerial duties. To those 
of us who are accustomed only to the Cabinet system 
power without responsibility seems anomalous and 
dangerous. Mr. Parnell’s leadership of the Irish 
people is perhaps the nearest parallel in our insular 
experience. Several British Ministers would have 
been glad if Mr. Parnell could have seen his way to 
become Chief Secretary, but the proposal, if ever 
seriously made, was steadfastly declined. Mr. Parnell 
did not think it possible for him to retain his 
influence with the Irish at home and abroad 
and yet to accept a place in a British Ministry. 
Mr. Hofmeyr has gone a step farther in his 
aloofness. He might have been a Minister at the 
Cape without in any way subjecting himself to 
external authority, but he has, nevertheless, pre- 
ferred to exercise his influence from outside. He gave 
his support to the Ministry of Mr. Rhodes in the 
days before the raid, and he is now a greater power 
in the colony than the actual Premier, Mr. Schreiner. 
His refusal to take office may be partly accounted 
for by ifl-health, partly by a curious slowness of 
temper and aloofness of disposition, but, so far as 
it has any justification in external circumstances, 
it may be best explained by his desire to do nothing 
which could impair his influence with the Dutch- 
speaking people in the Republics as well as in the 
colony. His dearest wish has always been to pre- 
serve the peace of South Africa and the unity of 
her people. He has imagined, rightly or wrongly, 
that he can be more useful as a man than as a 
Minister, and that the Presidents of the Republics 
will more readily listen to Mr. Hofmeyr the leader 
of the Afrikander Bond than to Mr. Hofmeyr the 
Minister of the Crown. 

He has now a unique opportunity of showing 
that he has been wise in remaining independent. 
If he succeeds where Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Alfred Milner have failed, if he is able to convince 
President Kruger and the Raad that reform is 
necessary, he will have justified the apparent sbrink- 
ing from responsibility which has seemed to some of 
us a sign of weakness rather than of strength. Mr. 
Hofmeyr is a man of scund judgment and clear 
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insight. He knows, as some of the burghers do not, 
that the fight on Majuba Hill was not a final test of 
strength. The present writer met him in London 
during the Conference of 1897. He had just 
returned from one of the discussions on Imperial 
Defence, and he gave, in the slow, humorous 
Dutch fashion, an account of what had hap- 
pened. The Australian representatives, with that 
weakness for talking large which colours their poli- 
tical life, had been boasting of the enormous number 
of volunteers who were ready at the call of duty to 
fight for the empire. Mr. Hofmeyr held his tongue 
until the question was put to him: “How many 
soldiers can Cape Colony produce?” He answered 
with a figure: it was that of the total male adult 
population, who are still, under the old Dutch law, 
liable to military service. He enjoyed the discomfi- 
ture of the Australians, but he was not in the least 
deceived by his own words, for he perfectly under- 
stood the difference between a burgher and a soldier. 
He may be able to impress upon President Kruger 
something of his own calm judgment, and to con- 
vince him that resistance to enfranchisement is 
dangerous both to the Republic and to Dutch 
domination in the colony. It is something to have 
at Pretoria, if only for a week, a man whom the Dutch 
trust, and who can explain in the homely dialect of 
the farmers why fair play is the best policy. He may 
not get President Kruger to go the whole way, but 
he may secure such a measure of justice as may for 
the time being relieve the tension in Johannesburg. 

Now that the actual proposals made by Sir Alfred 
Milner are beginning to be better understood the 
foolishness of fighting about them is as clear as 
noonday. If all he asked were given, without 
reservation, the Dutch would still be rulers of the 
South African Republic, and their domination would 
only be qualified by the presence in the Raad of an 
English-speaking minority, whose business it would 
be to explain, as best they can, the interests of the 
mining population. Such representation would 
doubtless have its value, but we cannot help wonder- 
ing whether the Colonial Secretary and the High 
Commissioner—clear-sighted men, both, with experi- 
ence of representative institutions—really expect that 
it will remove all cause of friction. A minority in a 
Parliament may be powerful or it may be powerless. 
Its power depends partly on its homogeneity, partly 
upon the homogeneity of the majority. In the 
English Parliament an Irish minority and a Liberal 
Unionist minority have each, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, exercised great, and perhaps controlling, 
influence. But the Boers are never likely to be 
divided on any but minor questions, while the Uit- 
landers are a motley group—Jew and Gentile, 
English and European and Colonial. Normally, an 
Uitlander minority will never be able to seriously 
affect the Government. The advantage of repre- 
sentation will be practically slight; it will mainly 
depend on the personal ability of those who are 
elected by Johannesburg and their power of gradually 
disarming racial prejudices. It is idle to expect 
that unrest will be ended or that permanent peace 
will be secured by what Sir Alfred Milner proposes. 
But ia these racial questions every armistice has a 
real value. A temporary compromise gives oppor- 
tunity for better mutual knowledge. The lapse of 
even a few years may remove the more irreconcilable 
of the old Boers, and give the younger a chance of 
learaing what an industrial state requires. The fact 
that nothing which has been proposed would remove 
President Kruger’s supremacy makes Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
task seem not to be impossible, and without ex- 
aggerating the value of success we may fairly feel 
sanguine that his mission will be fruitful in good 
results. 





PEOPLES AND GOVERNMENTS. 





N three countries of Europe the last fortnight has 
seen grave disturbances in the Legislature, or 
the streets, or both. Revolution in Belgium has 
been very near; in Spain and Italy it is perhaps not 
much further off. In Spain the agitation against 
the new taxes proposed by Sefior Silvela’s Ministry 
has taken shape in serious riots in a number of 
towns, and has become complicated with the move- 
ment—quite as justifiable, but in some ways more 
threatening—for the release of the prisoners confined 
and tortured in the fortress of Montjuich. In 
Italy the efforts of the Ministry, presided over by 
a General, and inspired (most probably) by a higher 
power in the background, to force on a Bill for 
imposing severe restrictions on the right of public 
meeting and the freedom of the Press, have led to 
an extraordinary scene of violence in the Chamber, 
and to its summary prorogation. The Ministry 
has got rid of its most uproarious opponents, includ- 
ing at least one militant revolutionist; but it 
apparently intends to do without Parliamentary 
sanction, to treat the Bill as law, to drive dis- 
content into secret channels, and to risk a 
dangerou3, and possibly a humiliating, struggle 
with a large minority of the political world and 
with the highest Court. To take this risk may be 
justifiable in the peculiar circumstances of Italy, 
where the monarchy is the sole defence of the 
country against disintegration, disorder, and Papal 
rule. Under any other circumstances such a course 
would assuredly be indefensible. In Belgium, 
happily, the rights of the case are clear, and the 
immediate danger is past. The Bill for remodelling 
the representative system ia the only constituencies 
in which any section of the Opposition had much 
chance of succ-ss has had to be shelved after disturb- 
ances, both in the Chamber and the streets, which 
came perilously near revolt. M. Vandenpeere- 
boom, who seems to be a successful administrator 
of the post office and the railways, but hardly a 
statesman, had had his warning given him by the 
split in his party set up by the Billi some months ago, 
and had disregarded it. In the result, his attempt 
to gerrymander the constituencies, so as to eliminate 
the Opposition, has failed absolutely. The Chamber 
has had to yield to the mob, to the disaffection of 
the Garde Civique, and, most of all, to that threat 
of a general strike which has been so effective 
twice before in the recent history of Belgium. 
In short, in all three countries the legally con- 
stituted Government has been threatened by 
violence, and the violenc2 has to some extent 
attained its end. 

On the face of it, all this is disquieting enough. 
Belgium, till the Clericals got into power fourteen 
years ago, was the great model of sound parliament- 
ary government in Continental Europe. The creation 
of the Italian kingdom, with all its drawbacks, has 
been the regeneration of Italy, and the rescue of 
large parts ot it from a relapse into sheer barbarism. 
If we cannot say the same of Spain, her present 
Government is at least less unstable than any form 
of republic would be, and less iniquitous than a 
military dictatorship or Carlist absolutism. Still, in 
none of the three countries is the Government now 
really representative. In Spain the masses are igao- 
rant and apathetic, and the polls are systematically 
manipulated in its own favour by whatever Ministry 
is in office. The same is true, though happily to a 
considerably less extent, of parts of Italy; but the 
Vatican tries to keep good Catholics away from the 
polls, and, unhappily, it succeeds. In Belgium, the 
combined Opposition polled some 60,000 votes (on a 
poll of over 1,930,000) less than the Clericals at the 
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most recent elections. Nevertheless they only hold 
11 seats in the Chamber against the Clericals’ 111. 
In all these cases the appeal must be from the 
imperfect representation of the nation to the nation 
itself. It is a disquieting feature of the political 
situation at the end of the century that popular 
government should so often have broken down or 
become unreal, and that the Monarchs should 
have recovered so much of the power which, thirty 
years ago, we had hoped they had lost. The im- 
provement of arms of precision seemed to have 
made revolution hopeless, and left autocratic 
governments free to do as they pleased. And if 
mere mob violence were in question, so they could. 
The people who upset tramears in Brussels, and 
pelted the gendarmes with paving stones, produced 
an impression, but were not permanently dangerous 
to the Belgian State; very possibly, as a Clerical 
organ declares, they were mostly gamins. The true 
deterrent of the Ministry has been the pacific weapon 
of a general strike—a weapon dependent solely on 
Socialist organisation, and incapable of being met 
by legal means. And the real danger to the present 
régime, both in Italy and Spain, is not the secret 
societies, the Socialists, or the “ Anarchists ” ; 
but the quiet disaffection of the Moderates, 
whose support the Government must retain—or die. 
In short, the opinion of the majority, or of 
large minorities, can still make itself felt; and it 
can do so most promptly and effectively where 
it is best organised for pacific opposition. To the 
barricade and the bomb succeed systematic party 
organisation and the general strike. The mere 
revolt is succeeded by the disciplined resistance. 
And the latter is effective. The lesson, we hope, 
will not be lost on the Italian extremists. Let them 
drop violence and obey the law; educate, agitate (so 
far as the Government will let them), and organise 
their forces by peaceful means. Only so can they 
obtain redress of grievances and save their country 
and themselves from a worse fate even than op- 
pressive taxation and occasional violations of civic 
liberty. 

One further reflection is suggested by the occur- 
rences in Belgium. The neutrality of that country 
has been supposed to be in danger from its neigh- 
bours. It was once expected to be the battle- 
ground of France and Germany; and a report was 
circulated some years ago, and believed in France, 
that the forts on the Meuse would be occupied 
by German troops in case of war. It is toler- 
ably certain now that, whatever might happen to 
Belgium during a war, the possession of her terri- 
tory thereafter would be most embarrassing to any of 
her neighbours. Neither Holland, nor Germany, nor 
France wants any increase either of its Clerical or of 
its Socialist population. Belgium may some day 
become a Republic. But she is probably safe from 
absorption — unless, indeed, France should again 
become subject to Monarchical and Clerical rule, 
and should be victorious in the war which a restored 
dynasty would certainly provoke. Yet Philippe VIL. 
would find the Socialists of the Borinage a very 
inconvenient set of subjects, and the Catholics of 
Flanders would hardly work with those of Brittany 
or Bordeaux. 





DREYFUS IN FRANCE. 





TPVHE return of Captain Dreyfus to France marks 

the most signal triumph of truth and justice 
within living memory. It is natural to revive the 
recollection of what a great Frenchman did to 
vindicate the character of Calas a century and a 





half ago. Calas, like Dreyfus, was the victim of 
Catholic prejudice, which is as bitter against Pro- 
testants as against Jews. But there the parallel 
ends. For Calas, though undoubtedly innocent, was 
executed for the murder of his son, and Voltaire 
could only clear his reputation from the stigma 
which rested on it. Captain Dreyfus was within an 
ace of being shot when the barbarous cruelty of his 
persecutors invented a species of torture which 
they hoped and believed would kill him. By an 
extraordinary combination of moral courage with 
physical strength he has survived four years 
and a half of savage, or, rather, of inhuman, 
treatment, which illustrates the melancholy truth 
that men may be far worse than beasts. It is 
difficult for strangers and foreigners to read with 
patience of the fiendish malignity with which a 
former Minister of the Colonies, M. Lebon, sitting 
at home in ease and comfort, ordered that Captain 
Dreyfus, a man infinitely his superior, should be put 
in irons for a month because he had lost his temper. 
We do not know what has become of M. Lebon. He 
seems to be shrinking, like General de Boisdeffre, 
from the notice of the public. But such modesty is 
overstrained, and this weird drama will not have 
reached its appropriate close until both these 
worthies, with others like them, have appeared once 
more in a conspicuous place. There is no con- 
temporary Frenchman who can claim the undivided 
honours of Voltaire. The credit of releasing Captain 
Dreyfus from his servitude belongs to several active 
and intrepid champions of the right. Foremost 
among them is Colonel Picquart,a hero of whom 
any country and any army might be proud. Next 
to him comes M. Clémenceau, who, as the police 
plainly warned him, took his life in his hands when 
he espoused the cause of innocence. He was ably 
supported by M. Scheurer-Kestner, M. Reinach, and 
M. Yves Guyot. 

M. Zola fought on his own account, and he did 
not always fight judiciously. But errors of judg- 
ment are of very small importance compared with 
justice and truth, of which M. Zola was the resolute 
and courageous exponent. The difficulties against 
which these brave and disinterested men had to 
contend were so enormous that they must often have 
been tempted to despair. They began their crusade 
long before the confession and suicide of Henry had 
shattered the conspiracy of lying. They could hardly 
get a hearing in France. The Prime Minister of 
the day, M. Méline, in a phrase which will always 
be remembered for its amazing fatuity, declared 
that there was no Dreyfus case. Since M. Méline 
uttered those words there has in France been very 
little else. At the trial of M. Zola the judge would 
not hear the defence. General de Pellieux and 
General de Boisdeffre attended in full uniform to 
intimidate the jury, who allowed themselves to be 
intimidated. Esterhazy, as M. Zola said, was 
acquitted by order in spite of overwhelming evidence 
that he wrote the bordereav. M. Cavaignac, the 
Minister of War, read to the Chamber a forged 
correspondence between the secretaries of the 
German and Italian Embassies which he produced, 
and the Chamber accepted, as proving the guilt of 
Dreyfus. Those who believe that human affairs 
are guided by higher than human agencies may well 
see the action of Providence in the judicial blindness 
of M. Cavaignac. The forgeries were the work of 
an illiterate boor, and were too clumsy to deceive an 
educated man with a head on his shoulders. M. 
Cavaignac was not only taken in by them, he 
forgot that he was playing with edged tools. The 
German and Italian Governments had rigidly, per- 
haps too rigidly, abstained from interfering with 
the conviction of Dreyfus, though they must have 
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known it to be wrong. But they could not allow 
their duly accredited representatives in Paris to be 
held up before the civilised world as the authors of 
letters which would have disgraced a stud groom. 
They called for an immediate disavowal of the 
forgeries, and Henry was sacrificed by his terrified 
employers. 

From that moment the little band of just men, 
who have since almost converted France, began to 
see light. But their task was still a most arduous 
one, and if they had relaxed their efforts for a 
moment, Captain Dreyfus would have spent the 
rest of his life in Devil’s Island. They kept the 
subject constantly before the public. They left 
nothing to chance. Day by day, week in, week 
out, they harped upon the same thing. They 
were not afraid to be tedious, or ashamed to 
repeat themselves. They were unwearied in well 
doing, and now they have their reward. Yet 
the truth stared everyone in the face from the 
beginning. This was not one of the cases where 
so strong a web of fraud and falsehood had been 
woven that even a competent tribunal might be 
misled. Why Captain Dreyfus was first suspected, 
if he ever was honestly suspected, the Devil only 
knows. But beyond suspicion, and the almost 
equally balanced testimony of witnesses to hand- 
writing, there was literally nothing. Even as 
regards the handwriting of the bordereav there was 
no reasonable donbt. It was not an imitation of 
the prisoner’s. It was the perfectly undisguised 
and very peculiar calligraphy of Esterhazy. The wit- 
nesses who swore that it was that of Dreyfus must 
have said so because they thought it was expected 
of them. The two who swore that it was not had 
no motive except their own reputation and the truth. 
The ofticers of the court-martial, for some reason not 
yet fully explained, convicted Captain Dreyfus of the 
worst charge which can be brought against a soldier 
without any evidence at all. Five successive Ministers 
of War stated that secret documents at the War Office 
proved the guilt of Dreyfus. These were examined 
by the judges of the Supreme Court, who found that 
they did not mention the Captain, and had nothing 
whatever to do with him. Some honest and upright 
men in France are for drawing a sponge over the 
past when Dreyfus has been honourably acquitted 
by the second court-martial. Their wish for 
reconciliation is respectable. But what about the 
honour of the army? General Mercier is accused 
of a crime as bad as treachery, if not worse. 
Either he is a much-maligned man or he tampered 
with the administration of justice, and deliberately 
falsified a document to prove the guilt of an 
innocent person. Surely that question should be 
cleared up. 








FINANCE. 





HERE is a decidedly better feeling in the Stock 
Exchange this week, largely due, of course, 

to the visit of Mr. Hofmeyr, first to Bloemfontein 
and then to Pretoria, inspiring a hope that his 
deservedly great influence with the Boers will bring 
about a satisfactory settlement between this country 
and the Transvaal. More powerful still, however, in 
its effects upon markets generally is the more hopeful 
feeling that prevails in Paris. The prorogation of 
the Chambers gives assurance that for some months, 
at all events, the Ministry will be able to hold its 
own; and the quiet landing of Captain Dreyfus 
shows that popular feeling has not been so excited as 
at one time it looked, and that in reality a great 
deal of the agitation, which from time to time 
seemed to threaten revolution in France, has been 
factitious and superficial. At all events, both in 








France and abroad, it is now hoped that the revision 
of the sentence will be carried through quickly and 
quietly, and that the Ministry will be able to impose 
its will upon the higher officers and make it felt that 
discipline must be maintained. In the third place 
there is now every probability, we trust, that a 
compromise will be arrived at between the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition in Belgium, and that the 
excitement which has prevailed for some time past 
will come to an end. Even in Spain and Italy things 
look less threatening than they did a week ago. It 
is understood that Austria and Russia have agreed 
to use all their influence to prevent disturbances in 
the Balkan Peninsula. And although matters are 
by no means satisfactory in Austria-Hungary, yet 
the compromise between the two halves of the 
Monarchy is now practically completed, and the 
Emperor is so far recovered that it is announced he 
will visit Gastein for a complete cure for a fortnight. 
Thus, politically, things look very much brighter than 
they did last week. And with the improvement 
in politics very naturally follows an improve- 
ment in markets. But the improvement in 
markets really does not indicate very much in- 
crease in business. There is somewhat more 
investment, especially in British securities, and there 
is somewhat more speculation in American railroad 
securities. But there is very little doing upon the 
whole, and the general public is holding aloof from 
markets; nor is it likely that there will be any 
very great increase in business until a settlement of 
the Transvaal question is arrived at. The general 
public is not disposed, for the present, at all events, 
to invest largely except in gold mines. It thinks 
that American securities have been running up to an 
extravagant height, and it sees that the position 
in most of the South American States is not yet 
sufficiently assured. In foreign securities almost all 
are too high. And the same may be said of most 
colonial securities. The taste of the public for the 
moment is running upon gold shares. And amongst 
gold shares, of course, those of the great companies 
in the Transvaal are the chief favourites. But the 
public does not care to buy until it has some reason- 
able grounds for judging whether there will or will 
not be war, and in the meantime it is holding its 
resources in readiness for whatever may happen. 
Moreover, the holiday season is rapidly approaching, 
and many people about to leave town do not care to 
engage in new ventures. 

The payment of the interest on the National 
Debt, as well as the payment of immense sums in 
interest and dividends by foreign and colonial 
Governments and by all sorts of industrial companies 
during this week, led most people to expect a decided 
decline in the rates of interest and discount, and 
consequently an easy Money Market for some weeks 
to come. As a matter of fact, however, there has 
been a surprisingly strong demand for money. The 
open market has not been able to pay off all it 
owed to the Bank of England, and in some cases bor- 
rowers have been obliged to pay as much as 3! per 
cent. for new loans. The value of money is rising all 
over Europe. A fortnight ago the Imperial Bank of 
Gec:aany raised its rate of discount from 4 per cent. to 
4} per cent. This week the Bank of Holland has raised 
its rate from 3 per cent. to 3} per cent. Money is in 
strong demand in France and, still stronger demand 
in Belgium, Sweden, Norway, and Finland. Every- 
thing points, as already said, to a tight Money 
Market in the autumn. It is very wise, therefore, 
of the Directors of the Bank of England to prepare 
in time. Meantime the Money Market is becom- 
ing easier in India, where the monsoons have burst 
and are proving very satisfactory, and the Bank 
of Bengal has this week reduced its minimum rate 
of discount from 5 per cent. to 4 per cent. For 
three or four months, therefore, business may be 
expected to be slack. For all that, the India Council 
continues to sell its drafts very satisfactorily. It 
offered for tender on Wednesday 50 lacs and the 
applications exceeded 587! lacs. The whole amount 
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offered was disposed of at about Is. 4,'\,d. per rupee. 
Next week 50 lacs will again be offered. 

The long-expected conversion of the Mexican 6 
per cent. External Consolidated loans of 1888, 1890, 
and 1803, and of the 5 per cent. bonds and the 
National State Railway of Tehuantepec is at last 
undertaken. On Wednesday the advertisement 
appeared of a new 5 per cent. External Consolidated 
Gold loan for £22,700,000 redeemable not later than 
New Year's Day, 1945, by a cumulative sinking fund 
of 062 per cent. per annum applied by half-yearly 
purchases or drawings. After July, 1909, the entire 
loan can be paid off on three months’ notice. The 
new loan is secured by special hypothecation of 62 
per cent. of the import and export duties of Mexico. 
The duties are collected through the sale of customs 
certificates by the National Bank of Mexico, and 
remitted direct to M. S. Bleichréder, of Berlin. 
Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co., having undertaken the 
conversion in combination with M. S. Bleichrider, 
the Deutsche Bank, and the Dresdner Bank, the 
National Bank of Mexico, and Messrs. J. P. Morgan 
& Co., of New York, receive applications for the con- 
version of the old loan. Holders of the old bonds of 
L588 and 1890 are entitled to the new bonds at par 
and a cash payment of 1} percent. Holders of 1893 
loan are entitled to new bonds at par and a cash 
payment of 2 per cent. 


THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—The ease with which Mr. Robson's 
Half-Timers Bill was carried through the House 
of Lords yesterday, no one venturing to say a word 
against it, is proof of the fact that Ministers are at 
this moment very much on their good behaviour. 
They have filled the cup of their misdeeds so full 
that little more than a drop will suffice to make it 
run over. Lord Salisbury would gladly have 
opposed Mr. Robson's Bill if he had dared to do so; 
but with the Oldham and Stockport elections before 
him he has thought it better to refrain from so 
daring a defiance of public opinion. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has done his 
best to remove all doubt as to his own opinions 
with regard to the Transvaal. The divisions of 
opinion on that thorny subject are, indeed, remark- 
able. The feeling against the policy of threats 
seems to be almost as strong on the Ministerial as 
on the Opposition benches. On the other hand 
there are some Liberals, at all events, who advocate 
strong measures. The belief of the most clear- 
sighted men in politics is that there will be no war: 
but everybody admits that Mr. Chamberlain’s mode 
of playing his game is distinctly dangerous, and 
that if war should come the responsibility will lie 
with him almost entirely. 

Monday.—Was there ever a Government which 
had to submit to such humiliations as those to 
which her Majesty's present advisers have been 
compelled to bow? It is bad enough that at Oldham 
the two Tory candidates are actually opposing the 
Bill which the Government is now pressing forward 
in the House of Commons, and opposing it because 
they know that to take any other course would be 
to court certain defeat. This attitude on the part 
of the two candidates towards the Tithes Rating 
Bill is a thousand times more significant than any 
demonstration in Parliament. Yet even this is 
not the full measure of the humiliation to which 
Ministers are subjected. I learn that at Stockport 
the local Conservatives propose to decline to accept 
Mr. Whiteley’s proffered resignation, although they 
know that he intends for the future to sit on the 
Opposition benches and vote with the Liberal party ! 
If this statement, which I have on good authority, is 
well founded, then indeed is the cup of Ministerial 
humiliation filled to the brim. No previous Govern- 





ment of the last thirty years has had to endure 
anything like it. There are some who say that the 
action at Stockport portends an early dissolution. 
Whether that be true or the reverse I cannot say ; 
but whatever it portends, it is the last and con- 
clusive proof that Ministers know that they have 
lost the confidence of the country. 

Every newspaper reader this morning must have 
turned first to the accounts of the arrival of Captain 
Dreyfus at Rennes and of his meeting with his 
heroic wife. Human nature, even in its most cynical 
mood, can hardly peruse these letters and telegrams 
from Rennes without emotion. Sooner or later the 
tragedy of life comes into every home; but never, 
surely, has there been such a tragedy as this—the 
wrongdoing inflicted upon an innocent man, the con- 
nivance, one might almost say, of a whole nation in 
the iniquity, the merciless tortures that have left the 
victim a maimed and hopelessly enfeebled wreck. 
It is impossible at this moment to think of the 
brighter side of the picture—the enduring faithful- 
ness of the wife, the chivalrous courage with which 
a few men and women have dared to stand by the 
right. For the moment, it is the tragical horror of 
the story of Captain Dreyfus that weighs upon 
everyone. 

Tuesday.—The Bill for the annexation by pur- 
chase of the sovereign rights of the Niger Company 
is regarded with a good deal of suspicion in some 
quarters. It may be that this suspicion will be 
removed when the facts are fully revealed, but at 
present there are grave doubts as to the price that 
is to be paid for the acquisition of the territory. 
One item in the expenses of the Niger Company was 
not alluded to yesterday, but it ought not to be 
overlooked. I refer to the terrible sacrifice of 
precious human life which has taken place in 
establishing that sovereignty which the nation is 
about to acquire. I do not mean the lives lost on 
the battle-field, but of those of brave young English- 
men sacrificed to the terrible climate and insufficient 
means of sanitation. 

Another Cabinet is to be held to-day. Rumour 
asserts that last week's meeting wasa very stormy one. 
People obstinately refuse to accept Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s protestations regarding the unity prevailing 
in the Ministry. Anxiety with regard to the course 
of events in South Africa is greater than ever, 
though men still hope that wise concessions on the 
part of President Kruger may make war im- 
possible. 

Wednesday.—The surrender of the Stockport 
Tories, to which I referred two days ago, hag pro- 
duced a feeling of something like consternation in 
the Ministerial ranks. The humiliation of the thing 
is certainly beyond exaggeration. To-day Osgold- 
cross will pronounce between Sir John Austin and 
Mr. Roberts, and everything points to the return of 
the former to his old place in Parliament. The 
contest has not done any good to the Liberal cause 
in general or to that of Local Veto in particular. 
The condemnation of this mode of dealing with the 
drink question by both sections of the Licensing 
Commission will weigh more among thoughtful 
Liberals than even a triumph for Mr. Roberts would 
weigh upon the other side. 

The situation as regards the Transvaal continues 
to be singularly confused. There is a strong dis- 
belief in the possibility of war on both sides of the 
House of Commons. There is an almost equally 
strong condemnation of Mr. Chamberlain’s methods. 
But it is felt that Mr. Kruger, if he continues 
obstinate, will play into the hands of the Colonial 
Secretary, and may even enable him to drag an 
unwilling Cabinet into war. It is a grave misfor- 
tune that there should be so much wire-pulling and 
intriguing on both sides in this South African 
business. Mr. Kruger is often badly deceived as 
to the state of public opinion in this country, not 
by the speeches or leading articles that appear in 
the Press, but by the private advices forwarded to 
him by confidential persons who profess to be ab’e 
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to instruct him on what is passing behind the scenes 
here. On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain's idea 
of conducting negotiations is not one that would 
commend itself to any trained diplomatist, and at 
any moment, owing to his ineptitude, he may 
involve this country in such a position that we 
shall have to choose between something worse than 
@ mere rebuff and a resort to arms. The whole 
situation is another illustration of the maxim of 
Oxenstierna. 

Thursday.—I am writing before the result of the 
Osgoldcross election is made known, but everybody 
anticipates a victory for Sir John Austin. This par- 
ticular election has, however, only a domestic interest 
for Liberals. The case is different with the struggle 
at Oldham, There the winning of one seat at least by 
the Opposition is looked upon as a certainty. This 
and the virtual gain of a seat at Stockport would of 
themselves constitute a triumph for the Liberal party 
of no ordinary kind. It is probably owing to the con- 
templation of these possibilities that people are 
again talking of a dissolution as being much nearer 
than has been supposed. The probability is, how- 
ever, that the dissolution will not take place till the 
late autumn of 1900, provided there is no explosion 
in the Cabinet in the meantime. 

The Irish Bill which was under discussion in the 
House of Commons yesterday afternoon is the out- 
come of the labours of the “ Recess Committee,” 
of which Mr. Horace Plunkett and Mr. T. P. Gill 
were the leading spirits. It had a substantial and 
unexpected victory yesterday afternoon. A short 
time ago it was looked upon as being virtually dead, 
for this session at least; but the movement of 
opinion in its favour in Ireland became so strong 
that neither Ministers nor the Irish members could 
resist it. 

Friday.—T here is no need to speak of the exulta- 
tion prevailing in Liberal circles to-day over the 
great victory at Oldham. The majority was even 
larger than had been expected, and, coupled with 
the Southport election and the recent proceedings 
at Stockport, it marks the extraordinary change 
which has passed over Lancashire, one of the great 
strongholds of the Ministerial party. If the London 
seat now vacant should also be won, there are those 
who believe that Ministers will ride straight for a 
fall. This, however, I do not believe. The Osgold- 
cross result, with its sweeping majority over the 
Local Vetoist, is also satisfactory. The great bulk 
of the Liberal party seems to be realising the fact 
that its greatest enemies are the sectionalists, who 
are apparently bent upon wrecking it from within. 

To-day’s news from South Africa is distinctly 
reassuring. The concessions said to have been won 
from President Kruger by the Afrikanders, although 
they do not meet all Sir Alfred Milner’s demands, 
seem to be substantial. On the whole there is a 
decided abatement of the warlike fever here among 
all but the most pronounced Jingoes. It looks as 
though, after all, we shall escape a crisis. 








THE ANGLO-SAXON, 





ADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL indulges in 
4 pardonable exultation over the glory of her 
guinea quarterly. Its type and paper, its binding 
in embossed green and gold, are mighty agreeable to 
the eye. The cover is the subject of a learned note, 
and deserves it. Every quarter there is to be a 
new and beautiful panoply, so that the subscriber, 
when he beholds a row of volumes on his shelves, 
may feel that he has had a variegated run for his 
money. Somewhat dazzled by this vision, Lady 
Randolph is seized with compassion for cheap 
publications which reach the fireplace by way of 
the waste-paper basket. She thinks their sad 
late must have “a demoralising effect” upon 
Have you noticed a 


Prople who write for them. 








pale man at your club who occupies a particular 
writing-table, and although busily plying his pen, 
shows unmistakable signs of reckless indifference? 
Well, in that mood he is dashing off articles for a 
halfpenny paper. He smiles a sneering smile now and 
then; it is because he is thinking, “ Only a half- 
penny! Who cares what one says for a half- 
penny?” One evening in the week, however, you 
may observe a change in his demeanour. He is 
almost thoughtful, and sometimes rests his head 
upon his hand—a sign that he is fitfully searching 
for an idea. What does it mean? It means that 
he is writing an article for a sixpenny paper, and 
is therefore employing twelve times the zeal he 
bestows on the halfpenny. Now, suppose you saw 
him writing for the guinea quarterly; he would 
then be a moral and intellectual phenomenon not 
easily to be set down in words! 

Perhaps the contents of Lady Randolph's first 
number do not wholly justify this incomparable 
moral stimulus of a guinea. We have often found 
Mr. Henry James more suggestive than he is in 
“The Great Condition.” Mrs. Craigie’s drama, in 
three acts, is solemn—and little else. Mr. Algernon 
Swinburne’s verses on Nelson are chiefly concerned 
with the thought that at the Battle of the Nile 
France was a “sunbright lie” and England was 
the sun of truth. Patriotic, no doubt, but surely 
a trifle crude. Miss Elizabeth Robins would like 
to find an Ibsen heroine in Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu (imagine what Lady Mary would have said 
of Ghosts /), and Sir Rudolph Slatin would like to 
tell us something new about the Soudan. Of the 
“ Letters to Vervaine” we can but humbly say that 
we have not the smallest notion what they are about. 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid and Professor Lodge contribute 
learned and judicious papers; but the credit of the 
guinea is saved by Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and by Lord Rosebery. Mankind (or a 
favoured section of it) had reason to be grateful to 
the beautiful Georgiana when she kissed the electors 
of Westminster, and the readers of The Anglo- 
Saxon may feel almost as beholden when they come 
to her letters, and the letters of some of her con- 
temporaries, most aptly chosen by the present 
Duchess from the family papers. Here Duchess 
Georgiana is seen in the early days of her marriage, 
and of the universal homage to her beauty, a simple, 
kindly, laughing creature with an observant eye, and 
no great pretension to wit beyond the “elegant 
habit” of writing verses in French and English. She 
writes to “‘ My Dearest Mama” about her first ball, at 
which she wore “a demi saison silk, Pink, trim’d 
with Gauze and Green Ribbon.” “ We met F. on the 
stairs extremely Drunk,” apparently the frequent 
state of “F.," who had somehow affected the “ Mu- 
sick” with his condition, for “I stood up with young 
Mr. Coke for almost ten minutes in the middle of 
the Room before they could make the Musick to play 
a minuet, and when they did they all of them play’d 
different parts.” Perhaps it was not drink that 
upset the “ Musick,” but distraction at the sight of 
Georgiana and envy of “ young Mr. Coke”! 

Everyone of these letters has some little picture 
of manners. Georgiana was eager to be studious. 
“T am going to begin Goldsmith's ‘ History of Greece’ 
and The Siécle de Louis 14; for as those two 
periods are so distant there will be no danger of 
them interfering so as to puzzle me.” Thoughtful 
Georgiana! Greece and Louis 14 did not interfere 
much with her simple amusements. She went to the 
House of Commons, where Mr. Fox “ outdid himself.” 
(What would she say if she could hear his present 
Grace of Devonshire explaining a Government Bill 
to the House of Lords?) Still, Georgiana thought 
more of Mr. Fox apparently as a runner than 
as an orator. He ran races with the Duke and 
other athletes. “I was so afraid of not being drest 
for dinner that I took but a short walk, and did not 
go to see some charming races they had. Mr. Fox 
returned this morning, he travell'd all night—and 
yet won either 1 or 2 races, which considering 
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his not having been in bed and his size is doing 
a great deal.” Judicious Georgiana! She could 
glow over the picture of Mr. Fox, stout, breathless, 
and first at the winning post, without losing the 
advantage of being ‘‘drest for dinner.” No wonder 
she kissed Westminster for him! His Grace the 
present Duke ought to have recalled this when he 
was defending “ Greater Westminster” in a certain 
Bill on sentimental grounds. 

Lord Rosebery’s paper on Peel is remarkable in 
several ways. It is a most discriminating tribute to 
the memory of a great Minister. It is a frank 
criticism of that ark of the British Constitution, 
the Cabinet, otherwise the government of a demo- 
cratic country by “a secret committee.” It is full of 
the happiest side-lights on contemporary politics, 
and it has some passages of pure irony which are not 
easily surpassed. O'Connell's election for Clare con- 
vinced Peel and Wellington that the Catholic claims 
could not be resisted any longer. ‘The philoso- 
phical observer cannot help here turning his gaze for 
a moment fifty-eight years forward. In 1828 one 
Irish election was held to warrant Peel in a great 
change of policy; in 1886 eighty-five were declared 
insufficient to justify Mr. Gladstone.” Peel mis- 
understood Dizzy and did not perceive “the wild 
and strange genius which was concealed under the 
rings and ringlets, the velvets and the waistcoats of 
the young Jewish coxcomb."” Dizzy solicited office 
and was refused. “But, as to the philippics arising 
from Peel’s refusal, it may, perhaps, be felt by 
politicians that it would be a churlish and mawkish 
morality which would deny to baffled ambition the 
natural relief of invective and lampoon.” Devoted 
admirers of Disraeli (there are a few left) may be 
shy of quoting this; but as an example of the 
ironic spirit it ought to delight the shade of 
that eminent man. The shade of Dizzy might 
demur, however, to Lord Rosebery’s argument that 
Peel's betrayal of his party in 1816 was the parent 
of Disraeli’s betrayal in 1867. That would have 
been achieved even if Peel had left the Whigs to 
abolish the Corn Laws. Lord Rosebery holds that 
even if Peel was justified in serving his country 
at the expense of his party once, he was not justified 
in doing it twice. That will always be a debatable 
question. What is beyond dispute is the justice 
Lord Rosebery does to Peel in this truly admirable 
passage. 


He had disciples; he made men; he formed a school. Of 
no other Minister since Pitt can this be said, and even of Pitt 
only in a lesser degree. What men he shaped! What a creed 


of honest work he left with them! What a tradition of public 
duty! Graham, Gladstone, Hardinge, Dalhousie, Canning, 
Cardwell, Sidney Herbert, and Newcastle. These men stood 


together after his death like the last square of a broken army, 
firm in their faith, in their leader, in their cause. To bea Peelite 
was a distinction in itself; it denoted statesmanship, industry, 
conscience. In the course of years the froward currents of 
politics tumbled them hither and thither; death dealt hardly 
with them ; for only two of those we have named were in public 
life a decade after Peel's death; but to the end they bore the 
marks of Peelism, the high sense of publie duty, the unlimited 
sense of duty and devotion. Such men and their principles were 
a precious national possession; nothing of the kind, so far as we 
know, has ever taken their place. Our wolves are not, it is to 
be supposed, of the breed that suckled them. 


Of our wonderful Cabinet system who so qualified 
to speak asa late Prime Minister? Lord Rosebery 
says it illustrates “the capacity of our race to make 
any conceivable institution succeed,” though he 
doubts “ whether the collection of heads of depart- 
ments at sparse intervals, to discuss hurriedly topics 
for which they are unprepared, be a good arrange- 
ment for business.” Then a Premier has to “con- 
vince all his colleagues,” and “ cajole some”; he has 
to ‘‘masticate their pledges,” for “their various 
views must be reconciled, or glossed, or obliterated.” 
There are exceptions—Lord Salisbury neither glosses 
nor masticates Mr. Chamberlain. When Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speeches are named, Lord Salisbury remem- 
bers that he has not read them. This must increase 


THE MIGRATION OF 
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W* incline to the belief that the last half century 

has witnessed, here in England, a more com- 
plete revolution in all kinds of social habits than any 
previous period of similar duration. We are not 
shaken in that belief even by the obvious reflection 
that in all probability every century, half century, 
or decade, since what we call our civilisation began, 
has prefaced its self-review by a remark precisely 
identical with this. Many of the changes that have 
come about may be measured and expressed with 
definiteness in words and figures. Some others are 
of their nature incapable of expression in terms that 
can claim the merit of absolute accuracy. We are 
restricted to vague generalising and speculation 
about them. Nevertheless, in a broad view, we may 
essay, with hope of some little success, to watch the 
birth, development, decay, or extinction, of many 
characteristic traits and qualities of our time that 
are so impalpable as to defy the arithmetical investi- 
gation of the statistician. The old are in the habit 
of asking, in an aggrieved manner, what has become 
of certain virtues, customs, observances, which they 
conceive flourished in their younger days. Among 
a number of such questions, perhaps just now some 
of us are asking: what has become, is becoming, or 
will become of courtesy ? 

It might well be the first impulse of an observer 
to declare that courtesy among us is fast falling to 
extinction. It is certain that if we seek it in its 
ancient guise, and in the quarters where it has had 
its immemorial home, we shall incline to aver that 
it is in its decay. The sway of the maxim, “ Noblesse 
oblige,” is, as we may see in a thousand ways, 
weakening day by day. The stately, ceremonious 
politeness, the high, and, indeed, almost Quixotic 
sense of honour, the special code that was wont to 
rule the actions and demeanour of a “ gentleman,” 
these can hardly be said any longer to be cherished 
as the distinguishing marks of a class. The ex- 
clusiveness and the consequent special standards, 
founded on the consideration of rank and birth, 
have waned almost to total lapse. The aris- 
tocracy of wealth, though at the crumbling of 
the social barriers it rushed to substitute its own 
criterion and join forces with enfeebled rank against 
the world, can never achieve more than a quite tem- 
porary “corner” in good society. True, wealth can 
command luxury, and luxury is among the tradi- 
tional appanages of the highest society; but this 
constitutes a merely indirect and partial relation- 
ship, insufficient to establish an intimate and binding 
union with the elect. The “ Open, Sesame!” is no 
longer birth or money, though the claims of both 
are still to some extent respectfully considered, but 
rather what is vaguely termed “ smartness.” Armed 
with this passport, the terms of which are somewhat 
hieroglyphic, yet, we believe, decipherable by the 
initiated, the candidate for admission to the charmed 
circle need fear no very searching investigation as to 
origin or means. The nature of the requisite creden- 
tials having so greatly changed, we need not be sur- 
prised at the alteration of the standards maintained 
within that circle. Of the fact of this alteration 
there can be no doubt. To take the most obvious 
instance, commerce, that was once anathema, has 
come to be a favourite avocation, pursued occasion- 
ally even with the neophytic zeal that outruns dis- 
cretion. But our theme is the less obvious and less 
tangible one of manners; and here there seems 
to be a reaction of even greater force. Formality, 
etiquette, punctilious courtesy, may previously have 
been carried to excess ; and it cannot be denied that 
it is possible to carry them toa point where they may 
become merely ridiculous; but the over-observance 
of them is at least an error on the better side, an 
error less to be deplored than would be their totel 
annihilation, a catastrophe than now seems withn 
measurable distance of being brought about. Io 
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and character for a dull conformity to stereotyped 
models, freedom from constraint—these are, no 
doubt, excellent aims; and any movement that 
should, with purity and sincerity of purpose, pursue 
these aims would have the suffrages of all thinking 
men. But it may be doubted whether any such 
movement underlies the change we speak of. On 
the contrary, that change suggests the throwing off, 
for the mere purpose of enjoyment, of restraints 
that have been found galling. It does not resemble 
the judicious weeding out, in the garden of social 
intercourse, of the unrealities and lifeless conven- 
tions that threaten to choke the pure flowers 
of essential courtesy, but rather the ruthless and 
wanton extirpation of weeds and flowers alike. 
Freedom and ease of manner are ideally de- 
sirable, yet it may be noted that a sinister 
signification attaches to the words “ free and easy.” 
The current speech of the every-day life of any class 
of people is a sound criterion of its manners; and, in 
this respect, what do we find among the “ smart” ? 
Surely, a debasing of the currency. The very word 
they have chosen for their shibboleth is slang. In- 
accuracies of speech, solecisms formerly found only 
among the uneducated, are elected year by year to 
be “the fashion” for a while. Season after season 
some harmless, necessary adjective of our tongue is 
withdrawn from its legitimate use and worked to 
death, doing duty for a whole vocabulary in drawing- 
rooms of Belgravia and Mayfair. We greatly doubt 
whether the outrages upon our language that have 
been committed in the last few years by those for 
whom the excuse of ignorance may be pleaded, at all 
equal in extent and enormity those that have been 
perpetrated by “ smart” people. 

But if our review of courtesy, in its once accus- 
tomed sphere, be a depressing one, we may draw 
comfort from a more general survey of our fellow- 
men, which will, we think, reveal the fact that the 
virtue is by no means extinct, or likely to become 
extinct, among us. While it loses ground among 
the upper classes (though this may be no more than 
@ temporary phase in a section of the community 
that is greatly and visibly swayed by passing 
fashion), it may be seen to be spreading, and wax- 
ing stronger, among those who, if not arbiters of 
fashion, hold the destinies of our future more firmly 
in their grasp. It is impossible to traverse our 
streets, and come into contact with all sorts and 
conditions of men, without recognising a constant 
and steady increase in devotion to those amenities 
that give a charm to intercourse. The average 
man has undoubtedly become more civilised, in 
this respect, during the last few years. Nor need 
we regret that much of the stately ceremony of 
courtesy has fallen irretrievably to disuse, so long 
as we may perceive that the essential kind- 
ness and consideration that ideally underlies all 
social forms shows no sign of decay. Many of the 
forms had outlived the spirit that created them. 
Unvivified by that spirit, they were to a great 
extent practised and worshipped as mere forms, and 
used as tests that often unjustly obscured the very 
essence of politeness and good breeding. That the 
coming generations will encourage the multiplica- 
tion of formalities is unlikely. Our manners show 
a leaning towards frankness and simplicity. If, 
parallel with that, our advance in civilisation shall 
have, as seems likely, a tendency to soften and 
refine our natures, we may look to the future of 
courtesy with confident hope of gain. W.G.T. 








THE CRIMINAL APPEARANCE. 





T does not require the abilities of a Lombroso, in 
visiting a number of prisons, to detect certain 
fanily resemblances in the members of different 
clases of prisoners. Indeed, the first thing that 














strikes the casual visitor to a prison is usually the 
remarkable sameness in the general appearance of a 


number of criminals. The first offender, the victim 
of a sudden temptation, may be, and often, of course, 
is, an exception, though even in his case the close 
observer will generally be able to trace in his coun- 
tenance the mark of Cain, Nature’s danger-signal, 
warning his fellows of the weak spot in his charac- 
ter. In the habitual offender, the true natural 
criminal, it is extraordinary how closely one resem- 
bles another within certain well-defined limits. 
This is a fact which has been commented on by 
almost every criminologist. ‘“ There is,” says Hep- 
worth Dixon, “a certain monotony and family 
resemblance in the criminal countenance, at once 
repulsive and interesting.” Lombroso, of course, 
dilates at great length on the same fact, and anyone 
who has been brought much in contact with the 
prison population of the country can fully confirm 
their observations. 

There are, as a fact, two main classes of 
physiognomy to be found amongst criminals, and, 
in the ordinary way, two only; to one or other 
of these orders every criminal belongs, conforming 
more or less closely to the standard type. Both 
of these classes are stamped with many of the 
same characteristics, both are cast in the same 
general mould, though in the subsequent finishing 
of detail they have been modelled on vastly 
different lines. So that whilst there is a general 
superficial resemblance of the one to the other, 
they are found on close examination to be, in detail, 
as far apart as the poles. Perhaps our meaning 
would be more accurately explained by reversing 
the metaphor and saying that the types of the 
two classes have been cast in exactly opposite 
kinds of moulds, but that the action of the criminal 
life has worn both down to a dead level of same- 
ness, so that at first sight the great divergence 
between them is not readily apparent, though the 
real contrast between them is quite startling on 
a closer examination. The existence of these 
two orders is borne out by statistics. One finds 
that, whereas the average of the measurements 
and facial and physical peculiarities of a large 
number of criminals—the mean between the two 
extreme types—approximates most closely to the 
average for a similar number of law - abiding 
members of the community in similar walks of 
life, the actual average measurements themselves 
are never, or only very rarely, found in any one 
prisoner, whilst they are the commonest measure- 
ments in the respectable section of society. To 
take an instance: The average size of a prisoner’s 
head is the same as that of ordinary individuals, 
but whereas the average-sized head is the usual size 
outside the bars of the prison gate, within them it 
is scarcely ever met with; the criminal head is one 
of two extremes, either very large or very smail, 
hardly ever normal. Inthe same way with his whole 
appearance, individually, he belongs to one or other 
of two extreme types: his neck is either very short 
and thick, or very long and thin; his forehead very 
low, narrow, and receding, or very square and pro- 
truding; his lips very thin and compressed, or very 
thick and flabby ; his hands very small and delicate, 
or very large and coarse; his nose very high and 
narrow, or very squat and broad; his eyes very 
small, sunk,and beady, or very aggressive and staring. 
In fact, his every feature is abnormally exaggerated 
in one direction or minimised in the other. Of eituer 
class all the members are extraordinarily aiike, 
whilst in both classes one finds something which is 
not exactly the expression, is not a definable 
characteristic, but rather a general air or appear- 
ance which at once marks out the convict as not 
as other men are. The expression in the one order 
may be servile and cringing, in the other bold and 
aggressive; the characteristic of the one may be 
brutality and of the other cowardice, but in both 
and in every member of both is the same forbidding 
aspect, which causes the child to cry or the dog to 
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snarl at the sight of the law-breaker, whilst the 
grown man, his finer susceptibilities and instincts 
blunted by the stress of life amongst his fellow men, 
feels a sense of distrust and repulsion. 

The explanation of these two classes of convict 
appearances is not far to seek. All kinds of crime 
may be divided into two orders: the crime of brutality 
and the crime of meanness, the offence against the 
person and the offence against property ; the murder, 
assault, rape on the one hand; the theft and swindle 
on the other. Hence it is that the face of the 
criminal, his expression, his whole bearing denote 
either fierce brutality—the savage in his nature 
rising uppermost—or else sneaking cowardice—the 
animal cunning in him triumphing over all other 
instincts. In both cases he is a wrong-doer, the 
enemy of society, at war with convention and order, 
and hence in both occurs the salient aspect of the 
criminal, almost obliterating the actual specific con- 
trast in the cast of the features and in the ex- 
pression. Some criminals, of course, belong in part 
to both classes, form, as it were, the connecting 
links between them, or, rather, typify the wholly 
debased nature in which one can trace only the 
savage animal, with no saving images of Divinity. 
Such are the robbers with violence, or the homicidal 
housebreakers. 

When one comes to examine the two classes, one 
finds, to treat of some of the features in detail, that the 
mouth and chin, the eyes and forehead, show the 
greatest distinction. The murderer, for instance, is 
frequently underhung, as was Charles Peace. In 
criminals of the brutal order the jaw is generally 
massive; the mouth thick lipped and protruding; 
the eyes are bold and passionate, frequently of a 
reddish tinge with bloodshot whites; the eyebrows 
are heavy, overhanging and straight, usually meet- 
ing to form one line; the forehead is square and 
lumpy. Other signs of the brutality class of crime 
are the flat, square-shaped head, the small projecting 
and frequently hairy ears, the short bull-neck, the 
coarse gnarled hands, the squab nose; convicts of 
this kind will often be found to have some deformity 
physically, and to be a hairy, much-blemished race. 
In the thief, on the other hand, one finds small 
shifty eyes, shaded by light coloured lashes and 
sparse irregular eye-brows, usually tending upwards 
at the outer corners or else very arched and afflicted 
with a nervous twitch; the lips as a rule are thin 
and bloodless, the chin receding, the forehead 
smooth and sloping. The head of this class is 
generally high and pointed, the ears flat to 
the head and badly modelled. The hands are 
soft and small, the nose very frequently straight 
and regular, though often it rises to a high ridge 
just below the bridge, and is so constricted as to 
give the appearance—so favourite with lady novel- 
ists—of the eyes being close together. The breadth 
across the frontal bone is, in fact, usually less than 
normal. 

These two general types embrace practically the 
whole criminal class, and, widely as the one is sepa- 
rated from the other, so marked in both is that 
criminal aspect already mentioned, that it seems 
to overshadow the great distinction between them, 
and, to the casual observer, to reduce both classes 
to a monotonous similarity which is infinitely 
depressing. It is probably this feature of the 
criminal appearance which accounts for the fact 
that most criminologists agree that criminals are 
scarcely ever good looking. To quote Hepworth 
Dixon again :—“ A handsome face is a thing rarely 
seen in a prison.” “ Beautiful faces,” says another 
expert, “are rarely found in criminals.” If one 
thinks of those who have been convicted during 
the last ten years one can recall few instances of 
notorious prisoners with any claim to good looks. 
Mrs. Maybrick and Mrs. Osborne form excep- 
tions, but no others rise to the mind. The 
fact is that to respectable members of society there 
is something repulsive about the appearance of those 
capable of real crime, an instinctive antipathy 





to those signs of baseness which are unfailingly 
written on the countenance. How truly this aversion 
is instinctive is clearly shown by the fact already 
alluded to, that it is most readily experienced by 
young children and the more intelligent section of 
the animal world. Hundreds of instances are re- 
corded of experiments in which children on being 
shown a number of photographs, amongst which is 
one of a criminal, have expressed their horror and dis- 
like of “The Naughty Man,” whilst they have been 
amused or attracted by the other portraits. One 
curious fact about this criminal aspect is worthy 
of record—the morbid fascination it appears 
to exercise on some women. Almost every notor- 
ious criminal has, in his own walk of life, been 
a most successful lady-killer; bigamy is a constant 
companion of the more brutal forms of crime; and 
there are scores of instances of criminals, with no 
particular claim to good looks or pleasing manners, 
who have been able, by a strange power of fascination, 
to enslave the affections and imaginations of large 
numbers of perfectly innocent and healthy-minded 
girls with good prospects in life. The explanation 
of this indisputable fact involves a consideration of 
mcre than one complex psychological problem quite 
unconnected from the criminal appearance; but it 
is interesting to notice, none the less: The criminal 
appearance is, beyond a doubt, a well-defined reality, 
easily recognisable by the experienced eye and 
rarely pleasing to the healthy mind. 








MILLIONAIRES AND MONARCHS. 


ee 


\ AY Yawhe preserve us from becoming a 
4! Monarch! That would be even worse than 
becoming a Millionaire. If you are a Millionaire 
you know not peace. Objectively and subjectively, 
you are constantly subject to buffetings. All the 
inventors in the land come to you with requests 
that you should float their companies. The requests 
are less petitions than commands. If the Million- 
aire does not accede to them, he is a subject for 
Trafalgar Square or Hyde Park without more 
ado. At least, he would be so if inventors were an 
incorporate body such as the Society of Authors. 
The unfortunate thing, from the inventor's point of 
view, is that there is no incorporation of inventors. 
Inventors resemble lovely women. Less are they 
moved by a desire to do justice to incorporate genius 
than to exhibit and exploit their individual excel- 
lences. Anyone who has witnessed the finesse of 
two supreme beauties in the same ball-room will 
catch our meaning. Each of them implicitly affirms 
the right of Beauty to govern Mayfair; but each 
affirms explicitly that the right is personal. The two 
lack a harmonising principle. Each admits Beauty 
to be worshipful; but neither would be willing to 
demonstrate in unison, in the Park or in the Square, 
against the rejection of the common affirmation. 
That explains why the millionaire is immune from 
inventors. Thereis no inventor who believes in any 
other. Each would be glad if all the others believed 
in him; but the others do not. Inventors are the 
beauties of intellect, and Beauty is never gregarious. 
Neither beauty nor genius, therefore, is now, or 
ever will be, the basis of revolution. This is 
sad philosophy for Sir Walter Besant; but he 
must face the music. It is conceivable that a 
member of the Incorporated Society of Authors might 
produce a masterpiece of literature for which 50,000 
sovereigns were the only sufficient reward; but the 
incorporate authors would not consent to go with 
brass bands and banners to the Square of a Sunday 
afternoon becanse there could be found no publisher 
in London willing to spring that fifty thou’. Genius 
is normally and permanently individualistic. It % 
willing to fight a battle; but the battle is always, 
like Hal o’ the Wynd’s, for its own hand. The 
thought that the Society of Authors is an abidng 
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institution is as absurd as would be the thought 
that a Society of Orators would work. Each orator, 
if things came to a Bloody Sunday in the Square, 
would want to speak first, and would insist on 
speaking first; and then the how-d'ye-do would be 
very fine indeed. 

In short, beauties, inventors, authors, and orators 
are all alike. They are swi generis in a sense even 
stricter than that in which one could reasonably 
apply the phrase to the Alpine hare. Not only does 
each belong to a specific class: each considers him- 
self, when things come to the point, the head of the 
class: and, therefore, there never has been, and 
never can be, a rebellion in common. That is where, 
as regards inventors, that poor man, the Millionaire, 
comes in. Thatis his safety. If he rejects the offer 
of a bicycle gearing which would revolutionise 
the art of locomotion, he is in no need to 
fear that his shekels will be nationalised. The 
inventor whose wishes he had not met would, if 
he could, grab the shekels in righteous indignation ; 
but he could not achieve that feat by himself, and 
calling in the rest of the species of inventors to aid 
him and share the spoils would be the last thing in 
the world he could think of. That, however, is the 
only respect in which the Millionaire is immune. 
He is immune from battalions, but never from single 
spies. If he be a bachelor from the United States 
or from South Africa, Beauty will assail him daily. 
If he be a publisher or a patron of the mechanic 
arts, the author and the inventor will do likewise. 
Observe, however, that in each of these cases 
the nominative in the principal clause is not 
plural. It is singular. Unblemished Beauty does 
not stalk the Millionaire in thousands, or even in 
couples. It hunts alone. So does genius, whether 
literary or inventive. Asa general protest against 
Philistia, of which Barabbas is the President, literary 
genius incorporate dines once a year; but it never 
draws the sword in any wide-spreading sense. That 
is because it cannot. The conditions of its incor- 
porate being forbid an outbreak for any specific cause. 
If at the annual dinner-party Dr. Conan Doyle made 
a complaint on account of a rumour that Sir Walter 
Besant had received a remuneration for a novel 
greater than that which is the acknowledged privilege 
of Sherlock Holmes, we should have wigs on the table- 
cloth promptly; the female fictionists would make 
haste to the cloak-rooms; not even Sir Frederick 
Pollock or Lord Monkswell could quell the uproar. 
Authorship Incorporate would be dissolved by 
spontaneous combustion. There would be no joint 
demonstration of Authorship against Barabbas. 
Barabbas the publisher, millionaire, and bad man, 
known to be bad by the Authors’ Society at large, 
the only person with a real right to have a say in 
the trouble, would be the only person exempt from 
the untoward results. So it would be with the 
unclassed Millionaire if there were a Society of 
Orators, or a Society of Inventors, with a general 
grievance against him. Ags the trouble would be not 
between the Incorporation and himself, but between 
types of the Incorporate, he would be immune. He 
could go to his dinner, or to the play, in peace. 

Sometimes, however, as we have hinted, the 
troubles of the Millionaire are subjective. We are 
approaching the Monarch by degrees: it is right 
to go decently and in order. The Millionaire comes 
from America, samples our restaurants, and says to 
himself, “These English don’t know what an hotel 
should be : therefore, I will build one.” That accounts 
for certain changes in the aspect of Pall Mall. An 
American millionaire has built an hotel there. It 
looks very fine, and will, no doubt, be the fashionable 
resort, for luncheon and for supper, next Season. 
The trouble is that it will not be profitable. Neither 
restaurant nor club, as a rule, “pays” on the 
kitchen: it “ pays” on the drinks and the domiciles. 
Having an eye for architecture, the American Mil- 
lionaire who has built the hotel in Pall Mall has 
observed the sky-line, and thus his building is not 
such an affront to the eye as is the Junior Con. 





stitutional Club, in Piccadilly. No more words about 
the Hotel are needed here. We now come from the 
Millionaire to the Monarch. Our allusion is to the 
Czar. Even as the Millionaire conceived that a real 
good eating-house would be to the benefit of Eng- 
land and a credit to the United States, the Czar 
conceived that Peace would be to the benefit of 
Europe and to the credit of Russia. Thereupon he 
convened the Conference of Peace. We had, and 
still have, sympathy with his Imperial Majesty's 
thought; but it is necessary to point out what has 
followed the convention. Already there has been 
a duel between diplomatists who met to arrange 
for the World's Peace. The Czar’s proposal for 
the reduction of armaments has been rejected. 
Since the Conference opened its sittings, the Govern- 
ment of Russia has annulled the national rights of 
Finland. The duel was a mere incident; and, as 
Universal Peace is only in process of arrangement, 
the Czar is as much entitled, in consideration of 
eventualities, to see to his own affairs in Finland as 
we ourselves are, in the meanwhile, to think of what 
is to be done in the Transvaal. We admit that; but 
we cannot be blind to the humour and the significance: 
of the episode. Monarchs, like Millionaires, have 
enough to do when they undertake to be moved 
by objective pressures only. When they add subjec- 
tive influences they are likely to produce ludicrous 
situations. They invite criticism, and they receive 
it from the “ 800 of the most Eminent Men of Science 
and Letters throughout Europe” who sent a petition 
to the Czar “on the grievances of the Finnish 
people.” The representatives of the Eight Hundred 
have sought an audience of the Czar, and his Majesty 
cannot accede to their wish. This is hard upon the 
deputation ; nor does a Monarch show much wisdom 
when he seems to invite discussion even from the most 
eminent men of science and letters throughout 
Europe. 








THE DRAMA, 


*“ BEAUTY'S AWAKENING "—“ THE LADY OF OSTEND.” 


NLY by courtesy could you speak of Beauty's 
QO Awakening, produced at the Guildhall last 
week by the Art Workers’ Guild, as a “ revival of 
the Masque.” Art forms, once the life is out of 
them, are not to be resuscitated. A composite art 
form like the masque—a combination of poetry both 
dramatic and lyric, dancing, buffoonery, pageantry, 
and music—is peculiarly unstable. The slightest 
shake resolves it into its component elements. 
“ Specialisation of function” is fatal to it. Some of 
the ingredients of masque have been absorbed by 
drama, others by the opera, others by the ballet, 
others by the Christmas pantomimes, others again by 
the Lord Mayor's show, others even by the Covent 
Garden fancy dress balls. All the king's horses and 
all the King’s men cannot put Humpty-Dumpty 
together again—even when they have been at the 
pains of first picking up all the pieces. The Art 
Workers had forgotten the poetry and the music. 
The result was a beautiful pageant, at least for the 
eye; but masque should appeal to all the senses, or 
nearly all. Bacon even included the sense of smell. 
“Some sweet odours, suddenly coming forth, 
without any drops falling, are, in such company as 
there is steam and heat, things of great pleasure 
and refreshment.’ But that was before the age of 
tubbing. The audience at the Guildhall did not 
(perceptibly) steam. 

Instead of saying that the Art Workers had for- 
gotten the poetry and the music, I should rather 
have said, I wish they had. Dead silence would 
have been preferable to the wooden doggerel they 
laid their heads together to produce, and the 
appalling vulgarity of their musical accompaniment. 
It would seem as if you must pay for being an 
expert and a child of grace in the art of design 
by being an inexpert and a Philistine in all the 
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others. In the heyday of masque, Ben Jonsoniand 
Inigo Jones fell out for this very reason. Ben com- 
plained that poetry was sacrificed to pageantry. 
The Inigo Joneses had it all their own way last 
week. 

And the very stuff of the masque smelt a little 
too strongly of the studio and the workshop. Gibes 
at the R.A. and the R.1.B.A., the notion of regener- 
ating London on picturesque principles, socialistic 
flings at capitalist governing bodies—we know these 
things: they come from Kelmscott House and Tite 
Street. If the doctors were to get up a masque we 
should have the good fairy Hygeia, no doubt, with 
Anti-Vaccination and Anti-Vivisection as demons. 
The passion of all coteries for “ talking shop” takes 
the strangest disguises—even that of reforming 
London. These professional interests appeal more 
to a professional than to a general audience; and 
the very thing upon which the contrivers of the 
masque seemed especially to pride themselves—its 
“ethical aim’’—to my mind spoiled it. It was too 
didactic, too suggestive of militant journalism. 
Masque is not a form of satire. While enjoying a 
vision of sheer beauty, one does not want to be 
bothered with “topical” hits at the County Council. 

A Dance of Leaves, by a crowd of happy and 
natural little children, was excellently, and a Dance 
of the Five Senses, by a set of self-conscious adults, 
most villainously done. The procession of Fair 
Cities was, of course, the clow of the entertainment ; 
one might carp at this or that detail, at the 
association of Joan of Arc with Paris, or of King 
Alfred with Oxford, but the idea of the whole thing 
was very happy and it was admirably carried 
out. This was, however, due quite as much to the 
luck as to the skill of the Art Workers—the luck of 
securing the co-operation of so many lovely women. 
It would be invidious to make selections, and, indeed, 
difficult, for there was not a plain face to be seen. 
Lucky dogs, these Art Workers! If they did not give 
us exactly a perfect masque, they certainly gave us 
a superb Beauty Show. 

Farce has found a new source of fun in the com- 
promising kinematograph. Formerly you were 
compromised by letters, photographs, reflections in 
the glass, shadows on the blind, and that no doubt 
was bad enough. But the kinematograph is very 
much worse, for it catches you in some peculiarly 
flagrant delict and then reproduces the scene in 
public for all to see who can pay sixpence at the 
door—children and schools half-price. This is the 
fate that befalls Mr. Weedon Grossmith in The Lady 
of Ostend, an adaptation by Mr. F. C. Burnand from 
a German original, to be seen at Terry’s Theatre. 
Mr. Grossmith has flirted on a bench by the sad sea 
waves, and, unfortunately the lady in the case is the 
decoy of a kinematograph company, engaged to 
find “funny subjects” and then lure them within 
range of the apparatus. And soit befalls that when 
Mr. Grossmith takes his wife and her mamma to the 
Polygraphic Hall for an afternoon's amusement, 
unconscious of his doom the little victim plays, for 
lo! that little Ostend incident is No. 9 on the pro- 
gramme. Hence, much trouble with the ladies, old 
and young, not to mention a terrific encounter with 
the Ostend lady’s husband, who happens to be a 
professional wrestler. The farce is distinctly amus- 
ing, capitally played as it is by Miss Ellis Jeffreys 
and Miss M. A. Victor, Mr. Grossmith, Mr. Charles 
Groves, and Mr. Edmund Gurney. But why do all 
concerned call the kinematograph a sinny-matto- 


graph? A. B. W. 








THE OPERA. 


AND “LE CHALET.” 


HE composers of the so-called “neo-Italian” 
school, all students of the Milan Conservatorio 

and apparently (at least for a time) very intimate 
friends, have a strange habit of borrowing from one 





“LA BoHEME’ 





another not only musical passages and phrases but 
also literary and dramatic subjects. There are 
many points of resemblance between the music of 
Puccini’s earliest work, Ze Wili, and that of Mas- 
cagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana. A fantastic drama 
written by Heine in his youth—almost in his boy- 
hood—attracted at the same time the attention of 
Mascagni, Leoncavallo and Pizzi; and there are nowin 
existence three different operatic versions of the Ger- 
man poet's William Radcliffe, all by fellow-students 
of the great music-school of Milan. There are two 
Italian operas, moreover, inspired by Henry Murger’s 
Vie de Bohéme, and based, more or less directly, on the 
drama built up out of Murger’s sketches and tales, 
by himself in collaboration with Théodore Barriére. 
One of these “ Bohemian” operas is the work of 
Puccini, the other of Leoncavallo; and the former 
was brought out last Saturday at Covent 
Garden with brilliant success. An English version 
of Puccini's Bohéme had already been heard at the 
same theatre, with English and other singers in the 
principal parts. But the impression it left upon the 
audience was a very dreary one. The poverty, more 
than the gaiety, was brought out of the Bohemian 
poets, painters, philosophers, and musicians who pass 
so rapidly from banquets to beggary—a feast one day 
and famine the next! The last act contains a fare- 
well song addressed by one of the Bohemians to an 
overcoat which, in order to buy medicine for the 
dying Mimi, he is about to sell toa Jew; and in the 
same act four of these gipsies of art seek to dispel 
the pangs of hunger by engaging in a hilarious 
dance. All this sort of thing is droller in narrative 
than in actual presentation. Henry Murger’s fan- 
tastic sketches were never intended for dramatic use; 
and his Scénes dela Vie de Bohéme made into an opera 
would have surprised him almost as much as the 
first lyrical version of Faust (by Prince Radziwill) 
surprised the venerable Goethe. Apart, however, 
from all theory on the subject, Puccini has given us 
in La Bohéme a lively, brilliant, and, in the final 
scene, really pathetic tvork; and, now that it is in 
the hands of southern singers, it produces its legi- 
timate effect. If only two of the four principal 
performers—Signor de Lucia and Signor Ancona— 
are Italians by birth, the other two—Mdme. 
Melba and Mdlle. Zélie de Lussan—are Italians by 
temperament and training; and the piece is now 
acted and the music sung with a gaiety which was 
sadly wanting in the English performance. The 
music, light and tuneful throughout, is too artistic 
to be dismissed as frivolous; but it has few pre- 
tentions to be regarded as serious. It is practically 
without chorus, and almost without concerted 
pieces. Indeed, but for one animated, bustling 
scene outside the Café Momus, in the second act, 
the work might fairly be described as a musical 
comedy for four personages. The audience seemed 
not merely pleased, but delighted with it, encoring 
some of the pieces with an enthusiasm bordering 
upon rapture. But the wild success is probably not 
reserved for it in England which it has obtained in 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 

It is a good thing, according tothe Paris Figaro, 
to be Queen of England, because, among other 
advantages, her Majesty has only to order the 
charming but obsolete opera of Le Chédlet to be 
revived, in order, almost at once, to have it set 
before her ; of which the effect will probably be to 
restore its ancient popularity. Le C/dlet, first pro- 
duced when Queen Victoria was in her sixteenth 
year, and often played at London theatres by French 
operatic companies in the fifties and sixties, was 
given on Tuesday evening last at Windsor Castle, 
with Mdlle. Leclerc, M. Cazenhove, and M. Plancon in 
the principal parts. To-night it is to be performed at 
Covent Garden with the same cast; the interesting and 
clever little French work (whose composer, as some 
may need to be reminded, was Adolphe Adam) being 
followed by the Pagliacci of Leoncavallo—recently 
arrived in London, as if to see for himself what 
success is obtained in this country by the Bohéme, of 
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his rival, Puccini. The story of Le Chédlet has 
been treated in many different forms: as opera by 
Adolphe Adam and Donizetti; as comedy or farce by 
some half a dozen dramatists, among whom Goethe, 
Seribe, and our own Planché may in particular be 
mentioned. Where Goethe got the subject it would 
be hard to say; but it is not the sort of story he 
was in the habit of inventing. Betly, a village 
coquette, blessed with a thousand virtues and one 
fault, hesitates to marry a young peasant who is 
devoted to her and whom she really loves. The scene 
is laid in the Tyrol ; andan Austrian sergeant, return- 
ing from the war, and sent with a billeting paper to 
lod g3 at Betly’s chilet, conceals from her the fact that 
he is her long-lost brother, and, wishing to study her 
character, finds it expedient to pick a quarrel with 
her lover and challenge him to mortal combat. The 
lover is brave enough; but Betly trembles with 
fear; for the sergeant is full not only of bravery 
but of braggadocio, and the better to terrify his 
sister, speaks of her lover’s death as what our 
sporting writers call “a cert.” If the young man 
were Betly’s husband the sergeant would not harm 
him; butasher lover he will run him through the body. 
Then Betly produces a marriage contract which her 
lover had long been imploring her to sign and offers 
to put her name to it if the quarrel can be made 
up. The sergeant approves, and says in a moment 
of enthusiasm that he will sign the contract himself 
as witness. Betly knew that, being under age, her 
signature would be worthless unless the name of the 
head of the family were inscribed on the document ; 
but she did not know that when the sergeant signed 
the necessary authority had been supplied. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD'S “NEGATIVE.” 


Sir,—* A. T. Q. C.,” in his criticism of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
criticism of Matthew Arnold, criticises Arnold's criticism of 
the Bible, and some at least of the readers of Arnold’s essays 
must feel astonished by “ A. T. Q. C.’s” astonishment at what he 
considers Arnold’s enthusiasm for a negative. For a negative ? 
Arnold’s life, conversation, letters, essays, poems, all show “ the 
serious positive reality” his faith wastohim. His light and airy 
manner, his “ ephemeral jesting,” as he has admitted himself 
over and over again, were his misunderstood methods of reach- 
ing the ear of the British public. Yet even now, and in the 
act of judicial consideration, his critics seem to misunderstand 
him as much as ever. To Arnold his faith in “the secret of 
Jesus,” in the “sweet reasonableness’? of Jesus—i.e. in the 
ethical beauty of the character of Jesus—was as positive, say, 
as that of the Archbishop of Canterbury in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. And it meant as much to Arnold, and he worked it 
out as clearly to himself. He is always consistent throughout 
his writings in wishing to see the effect of Christian ethics on 
the public mind, unencumbered by the ecclesiastical trappings 
in which they were partially concealed. He desired to see 
what he considered the essentials of religion sought after, 
instead of the accidents, the scaffolding. But he wished the 
seaffolding to be allowed to deeay reverently; he hated icono- 
elasm. Poetry clothed his ideal; and poetry may be indefinite, 
but it is never negative. 

The ethical systems of our day might not have come up to 
his ideal, but his earnestness of belief in the moral strength 
of Christianity has stimulated, without doubt, and moulded 
certain tendencies in the present day towards an ethical basis 
of life. And in regard to education, never perhaps was Arnold 
more in earnest than in that unique and admirable satire of 
“Friendship’s Garland,” a book which is the test of insight 
into Arnold’s real character. In the inimitable conversations 
about the effects of elementary and public schools on the 
characters of the governed and governors in English society, 
Arnold expresses his most earnest and convinced ideas as to 
the hopeless condition of education in England, a condition 
over which at times he almost broke his heart. But his 
dramatic, sarcastic, and elusive touches are still mistaken for 
“ephemeral jesting.’” To this kind of jesting much of the 
modern struggle towards adequate education is due. And his 
theological essays, his “‘ wanderings in the wilderness,” which 
disgust one critie and confuse another, are in fact touching, 
influencing and shaping the more modern form of thought at 
the present time. If anyone wishes to understand really what 
were Matthew Arnold’s ideas, as he understood them, I would 








say that beyond most authors he requires all his writings to 
be read, prose and verse; afterwards the reader may take up 
or put aside the criticisms on them. For critics, like the rest 
of us, have their limitations and imperfect sympathies; and the 
cause of failure in their appreciations of an author’s work 
arises more often from a lack of sympathy than of intellect. 

B. BROOKSBANE. 


THE WOMEN’S CONFERENCE. 


Dear Srr,—As a working woman I have been much 
interested in the article in your last week’s issue on “The 
Women’s Conference,’ and the reading of it has suggested 
one or two reflections, with which I venture to trouble 
you. 

Is it quite fair to say that the delegates to the Women’s 
Congress represented no one but themselves? I have not the 
handbook here, but I am under the impression that they repre- 
sented important organisations of women all over the world. Is 
it to the advantage of women to be “ protected against long 
hours ” by legislation that has the effect of driving them out of 
certain employments ? Is it reasonable to say that “fathers and 
brothers are too kind to let women be entirely dependent on 
their own earnings” ? 

As to brothers, my own experience is that very few working 
women can reckon on the kindness of a brother, with a family 
of his own, to supplement their earnings; while as to fathers, 
it is a very doubtful kindness to my thinking that (as a girl 
clerk said to me only to-day) spends a few pounds on having a 
girl taught some easily picked up trade, such as typewriting, 
completely satisfied if the girl earns a few shillings a week to 
save the expense of her clothes, and taking it for granted that 
her future will be settled by marriage. If fathers did not 
supplement the earnings of their daughters they would have to 
give them a more expensive industrial training. If they are 
content that their girls shall join the ranks of the half-trained 
workers who drug the market, in order to save the expense of 
giving them a training that would command a living wage, it 
seems to me absurd to speak of “‘ kindness”’ in the matter. The 
truest ‘‘ kindness ” that a father can show to his girls is to 
qualify them for earning a living that will make them indepen- 
dent of parental contributions. Then, again, the employers of 
these girls, who take their whole time and strength and pay 
them a pocket-money wage, are really carrying on their business 
at the expense of the male contributors. Why should this be? 
It really amounts to a tax on the community for the benefit of 
the employers. 

Women are blamed for not organising, and there is some 
truth in the indictment ; but it might just as well be levelled 
against any downtrodden class of male workers, such as City 
warehouse clerks, grocers’ assistants, ete. It is a question of 
unskilled, untrained, over-supplied labour far more than of sex. 
Besides, it must be considered how recently, speaking generally, 
women have entered the open labour market, and the fact that a 
girl, beginning her industrial life under the shelter of home, is 
encouraged on every side to take less than a living wage. One 
of the first questions that a London girl is asked when she 
applies for a situation in a business house is, “ Do you live 
at home ?” If she does not live at home she still has to manage 
on the pocket-money pittance of the girls who do, unless she 
prefers to take the advice given to his employées by a great 
employer of labour in New York, who probably had daughters 
of his own, and take a “ protector.” 

I do not see where male “ kindness ” or chivalry, or anything 
but selfishness and the pressure of economic need, comes on, in 
this matter.— Yours faithfully, A WorxiInc Woman. 


Srr,—A quarter of a century ago it was the fashion to repre- 
sent the leaders of what is known as the Women’s Movement as 
inspired by spite and enmity against men. With the steady 
progress of the movement that delusion has been destroyed. 
The utterances and actions of those who speak on behalf of the 
most thoughtful and liberal-minded of their sex are, and have 
been, markedly free from antagonism to men; and the rebuffs 
and disappointments which they constantly receive are met with 
a dignity and patience which are praiseworthy. 

We wish we could say as much for the opponents of women’s 
freedom. The obstinate and bitter antagonism which shows 
itself against every effort on the part of women for increased 
liberty of action or even of thought, is a painful puzzle to them. 
Individually they meet with courtesy and generosity from the 
large majority of their male friends and fellow-workers; but 
the moment women assemble together for the discussion of 
questions which keenly interest and affect them as a class, the 
friendly attitude of men is changed to one of sharp and un- 
sympathetic criticism. If, recognising their primary duties as 
home-makers, women attempt to inspire one another with high 
ideals of home life, they are told with a sneer that “there are 
plenty of benighted persons of both sexes who fancy they have 
already managed to achieve that conception without the help of 
associations or of oratory” (T'he Times, June 29th). Is, then, 
English domestic life the one subject on which the last word 
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has been said, and final perfection universally attained? Again, 
if they devote themselves to the pressing problem of providing 
oceupation and a means of livelihood for the increasing numbers 
of women who do not and cannot marry, THE SPEAKER 
hastens to assure them that this is a difficulty “ which no mere 
speechifying will explain away,” and that “no new plans for 
the future of women are of much use unless they are based on 
the elemental fact that marriage is the natural calling of most 
women, and that the development of national prosperity is likely 
to make the proportion who cannot marry yearly less.” 

But how, we may ask, does national prosperity affect the fact 
that there are nearly a million more women than men in Great 
Britain ? 

The law of progression is recognised as natural and right 
in regard to every other class and section of the community. 
Would it be reasonable to expect that women alone should remain 
untouched by the spirit of eager inquiry and experiment which 
is characteristic of our age? Rather might they claim that 
allowance should be made for them if in their struggle for fuller 
and freer opportunities of well-doing they, like others, should 
wander at times from the true path, or fall into snares and 
pitfalls. They have not asked, nor (as far as we know) needed, 
such indulgence. The progress they have made (and it has 
been, if slow, astonishingly great) has completely justified 


itself: every suit accompli has been accepted, and even 
graciously sanctioned, when experience has proved its utility; 
yet the opposition to the removal of the next barrier is as 


obstinate as ever. 

It is not with the results of their efforts that women have 
reason to be dissatisfied, but with the want of intelligent 
sympathy on the part of the majority of men. To the just and 
generous minority, who have stood loyally by them in the past 
and are still fighting their battles in the present, it is due that 
women are able to carry on their forward struggle without 
bitterness or loss of faith.—I am, Sir, yours, ete., 

Birmingham, July 5th. C. C. OSLER. 





THE WITCH OF £THIOP. 





WHE sits by the River-side, 
b And laves in the tawny tide 
The shining bronze of her feet. 
Her eyes are strange and tender 
With a dark and mournful splendour, 
And she sings, beside the River, 
A song that no man knoweth— 
But they whose ears have heard it, 
They count it passing sweet. 
The little ripples quiver 
‘Mid the bango-reeds a-shiver; 
The wind in the fan-palms often 
Makes a dry, harsh rattle, like laughter, 
O'er the milk-white, glimmering reaches— 
By the little hidden beeches, 
When the tawny, mystic River 
Moans with a gurgling swell— 
.. “They loved me—and I have slain them, 
There is nothing now that can pain them. . . . 


It is well—it is well!” A. WERNER 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE REVISED VERSION, 


W HEN is the nation going to make up its mind 

about the Revised Version of the Bible? That 
of the New Testament is close on nineteen years 
old, that of the Old Testament just fifteen. We 
must applaud, of course, the wisdom which forbids 
haste in deciding a question so tremendously im- 
portant. At the same time it seems only sensible to 
put some limit to the delay, and I should have 
thought 1900 or 1901 not too early a date. But let 
the date be as distant within moderation as we 
please: only let it be fixed, and let the nation 
meanwhile have a fair opportunity of making trial 
and passing judgment on the Revisers’ labours. 
Merely to throw the book down to be read or 
neglected as A, B, or C may choose is not (I 
submit) to provide this fair opportunity. While 


_Erratum.—In the poem, “The End of the Century,” 
printed on pp 745 and 744 last week, the phrase “ founded on 
Mammon’s blood” should have read “ Mammon and blood.” 








this course is followed, their vis inertia may safely 
be counted on to save men from the labour of 
making up their minds. They will shelve the ques- 
tion while they can; and the suspicion grows that 
they are being encouraged to shelve it. But the 
simple fact that Convocation ordered Revision is 
sufficient evidence that, so long ago as 15870, a large 
body of respectable opinion held the time to be ripe 
for improving the Authorised Version. The urgency 
of this has not diminished in the meanwhile, what- 
ever else may have happened. And one would 
suppose the natural course to take, as soon as the 
Revisers had finished their work, or soon after, 
would have been to appoint the two versions, old and 
new, to be read in our churches side by side, so that 
men might be given frequent and familiar occasions 
to compare them, and by degrees come to the de- 
liberate decision. 


The impression seems to prevail that the whole 
question is being quietly shelved—and wisely, since 
it is better to endure the version we have than to fly 
to another which has generally disappointed ex- 
pectation. To dismiss the Revised Version as a 
failure would (I hear it argued) hurt the Revisers’ 
feelings unnecessarily when, by delaying decision, we 
may count on Time to remove the Revisers themselves 
with their troublesome amour-propre. Well, I do 
not know, and have no means of discovering, how 
high the popular expectation, or that of scholars, 
may have been set; but having with some care read 
the bulk of the Revised side by side with the 
Authorised Version, I suppose that, so far as an 
ordinary man of letters with no knowledge of 
Hebrew may have an opinion, I have a right to 
mine. And it does seem to me—speaking merely 
as one who has from.week to week to read English 
prose and label it good English or bad—that the 
common attitude towards the Revised Version is a 
grossly unjust one. I believe it, indeed, to proceed 
from the public's easy tendency to accept the 
first opinion that comes handy without taking the 
trouble to examine for itself. There was every 
reason to discount first opinions on a work which 
by its conditions could not avoid offending the most 
amiable of all prejudices. And it was unfortunate, 
to say the least of it, that the Revised Version of 
the New Testament came first on the field. Although 
it deserved, perhaps, less than half of the abuse it 
had to meet, I do not see how any careful reader 
can avoid comparing it unfavourably with the 
Revised Version of the Old Testament. It is not 
only less tactfully conservative. Its English lacks 
the quality of the other. And we are unjust if we 
lump them together in one condemnation. Yet 
that (if I mistake not) is what public opinion has 
been doing. We have never given to either its 
chance: and it would surely have been the merest 
prudence—in face of a certainty of sharp criticism— 
to give a full chance and an extended trial to each. 


It is (I submit) only by testing the Revisers’ work 
over long stretches, and frequently, that we give it 
a fair trial and ourselves a chance of getting outside 
our prejudices. One’s instinct is, of course, to turn 
to the purple patches—to the glorious heart of the 
book which lies between the beginning of Job and 
the end of Isaiah. But even here the Revisers have 
so risen to their task that if you tabulate their 
alterations carefully, you will be forced to own that 
about two out of three are decided improvements ; 
and a word should be said for the good sense of 
many of the suggestions of the American Old 
Testament Revision Company, although their 
equeamishness has brought them to grief in the 
Song of Solomon, wherein their short list of emenda- 
tions suggests (I grieve to say) the alleged national 
practice of draping the legs of the piano. 


On disputed readings and questions of authentic 
or corrupt text the lay critic has of course no 
opinion to offer. These matters have been decided 
by a competent band of scholars, and until their 
decisions are challenged by scholars equally com- 
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petent we must take what we are given. But there 
remains (as any man may discover for himself) a 
very large number of emendations on the justice or 
beauty of which all who have a sense of style may 
form an opinion for themselves. And it is on these, 
I take it, that the accepting or rejecting of the 
Revised Version will depend. I hope in some future 
papers to tabulate many of these, and give reasons 
for my own belief (which has grown as I have read 
and overcome some private prejudice) that the 
Revised Version is on the whole not only more 
lucid than the Authorised Version but cast into 
better English. This opinion, though I dare to 
claim it has been honestly, carefully and even un- 
willingly arrived at, may be utterly wrong; may 
even be absurdly wrong. But the point on which I 
would insist is, that the nation ought to make up its 
mind, and that men who profess to be critics should 
help it to do so. Suppose for a moment that the 
Revisers have utterly muddled their work. Even so 
it is better to reject that work, alleging good reasons, 
than to let the matter go in mere laziness. 


We sedulously review the least important experi- 
ments in poetry, fiction, biography. But here is a 
work which at least aims to provide many genera- 
tions to come with the authentic language of 
revealed religion. In comparison with the Revisers’ 
task ours is, to be sure, a very humble one. But 
I cannot see that it is the less imperative: while 
that it has been neglected admits of no dispute. 
Had the Revision been but an academic exercise, 
instead of an attempt to provide men with a better 
household Bible, it could hardly have been treated 
more incuriously by the critics. 


The excuse I suppose to be that such work can 
only be judged by scholars in certain languages. 
Up to a limit this is true; beyond it, entirely false ; 
and the limit will be found quite easily observable 
in practice. The Revisers had a function to per- 
form, and that function was to revise, not to trans- 
late or even to retranslate. Revision implies the 
duty of keeping a constant eye on the previous 
version and treating it with a respect only second 
to that due to the original text. Had the business 
been for scholars only it would have been put wholly 
into their hands and the result “authorised” at 
once. As it is, it has had (most properly) to wait 
for acceptance. But on what does that acceptance 
depend? On whom? When is it to come? Time 
may guarantee it a trial of a sort; but something 
more than mere lapse of time is needed to guarantee 
it a fair one. A.T.Q 0. 





REVIEWS. 





LEWIS CARROLL. 


THe Lire AnD Letrers OF LEwis CARROLL (Rev. C. L. 
Dodgson). By Stuart Dodgson Collingwood. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 

HE fact that Lewis Carroll and Charles Dodgson 
should have been not only two gentlemen at once, 
but as irreconcilable in their dualism as two gentle- 
men can be, makes the justification and the charm 
of this prettily mounted biography. Some critics 
it has amused, aggravated others, astonished all. 
They expected to find in the frolicsome creator 
of Alice and her enchanting progeny a genial, 
lenient, clerical philosopher, laughing and shaking 
in Rabelais's easy-chair. They found an austere, 
shy, precise Don of antiquated type, solitary in his 
collegiate life, rigid in Sunday observances, Puritan 
in his talk and in his toleration of the talk of others, 
tenacious of his dignity even amongst his nursery 
friends, flying abruptly from company in which 
allusion to his works was hazarded, stiffly con- 
servative in political, theological, social theory, his 
opinions, habits, orderings of daily work mapped 
in rigid squares like Alice’s chessboard landscape. 





To this cabined life there were four saving outlets: 
the theatre, mathematics, photography, child society. 
The bishop who ordained him forbade operas 
and theatres to his clergy, but, fortified by a 
characteristic piece of casuistry from Liddon, he 
carried his white tie to every tempting theatrical 
performance. The kindling dramatic excitement 
from which his own personal experience was 
debarred, the charms of female loveliness ab- 
dicated by celibate restraint, the spectacular beauty 
ministrant to his artistic sensibility, above all, the 
innocent yet appealing grace of child-actors in play 
and pantomime, just met his craving for emotion ; 
emotion which he could enjoy spectatum veniens, 
aloof, dignified, passive, leisurely, as Aristotle opined 
that souls in bliss may enjoy the comic or pathetic 
turmoil of the living. Mathematics haunted him 
like a passion; in its abstract forms, as his many 
published writings testify, in its offshoots of acrostic, 
puzzle, paradox, in its governance of the voting 
pebble and the racecourse bet, even in the dexterous 
fallacies and inconsequent logic of his Duchess 
and Caterpillar and Mock Turtle and Cheshire Cat. 
Waking in the night, and throughout his tremendous 
solitary walks, he habitually worked out calcula- 
tions to exclude vexatious or undesirable thoughts ; 
corresponded with circle-squaring cranks, frequently 
sate up all night to solve a problem sent to 
him. As a photographer, like the frank niece of 
Pythagoras, he laid aside his modesty, assiduously 
waylaying and soliciting eminent sitters, circum- 
venting the reluctance of Mr. Ruskin, foiled by the 
Prince of Wales, who had been taught by hardening 
experience to fly from the fierce light of cameras. 
His portraits are sown thickly through the volume; 
some of them, as Tait and Wilberforce, so common 
elsewhere and so slenderly & propos as hardly to be 
worth inserting, while the Rossetti family, Lord 
Salisbury and his little sons, Liddon with his 
supernatural smile, and the children, headed by 
Miss “ Xie” Kitchin and the Miss Liddells, help to 
form a delightful gallery. His own youthful draw- 
ings and verses might be matched from the exercise 
book or grammar fly-leaf of many a fourth-form 
boy; he knew, and grieved to know, that he could 
not draw. He used to work in Miss Thomson's 
studio, copying her child models, despairingly noting 
his imperfections, hoping that in the world to come 
we shall not only behold lovelier forms than eye 
hath seen in this, but be gifted with power to draw 
them. Yet he bestowed minute care on the illustra. 
tion of his works by others, suppressed the first 
issue of “ Alice” through dissatisfaction with the 
engravings, tried to abolish Tenniel’s Jabberwock 
as terrifying to children, though publisher and 
artist refused to destroy valuable money’s worth. 
All these attributes and singularities are con- 
sistent with the donnish character; not so his 
passion for what Dr. Johnson called “ little misses.” 
It was universal and undiscriminating; like Miss 
Snevellici’s papa, he loved them everyone. Small 
boys he loathed ; but wherever he encountered little 
girls—on the railroad, on the beach, at seaside 
lodgings—he accosted them as of course, and was 
in ten minutes admitted to the intimacy of a 
favoured “uncle.” He carried with him a stock 
of puzzles by way of introduction, or a safety-pin 
was tendered to a small nereid wishing to wade 
and encumbered by terrestrial drapery; or he 
launched at once into a story, told so graphically, 
say listening elders, that plot and details seemed 
to grow before the eyes. Presently the friendship 
was cemented by a present of “ Alice,” and followed, 
with mamma's permission, by a call. Then came 
letters filled with grave wonderland nonsense, 
critical of nursery phraseology, spelling, grammar,— 
we are amused on p. 251 to find him vilipending 
a little correspondent’s use of “ different ¢o,” having 
himself perpetrated the same solecism, if solecism 
it be, on p. 101—yet striking ever and anon a deeper 
note: “tell him,” said a sick child in a hospital, 
“that I liked him when I read about Alice, but 
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whenever I read that Easter letter he sent me I 
do love him.” And then, and then—reaching the 
point where brook and river meet, the child-friend 
was dropped, passing out of his regard like a guest 
that tarrieth but a day. Women friends he had 
—Miss Gertrude Thomson, Miss Edith Rix, Miss 
Manners, Ellen and Kate Terry; but he had not 
known them in the nursery; there is, we think, 
no instance given of undissolved continuity in 
attachment to child, girl, woman. Probably it was 
just as well, probably the severance was mutual ; 
the little maids put away childish things, he did 
not; to their maturer interests and grown-up day 
dreams he could have made no response; better to 
cherish the recollection than to blur it by later 
consciousness of unsuitability, to think of him as 
they think of nursery books, a pleasant memory, 
laid by upon their shelves affectionately, although 
no longer read. And does not, on the other hand, 
this faithlessness, as some have thought it, seem to 
reveal the secret of his character? He was what the 
German Novalis has called “a grown-up child.” A 
man in intellectual capacity, severe self-knowledge, 
venturesome imagination, staid serenity, he remained 
a child in frankness, innocence, simplicity; his 
pedantry cloaked a responsiveness which shrank 
from coarser more conventional adult contact, 
vibrated to the spiritual kinship of little ones 
still radiant with the visionary light which shone 
on him through life. 

There are trifling errors in the book, besides the 
notable incompleteness of the index. That corporal 
punishment of undergraduates had only just gone 
out of vogue in 1851 is a statement belated by at 
least a century. The “Rev. J. Lew,” of p. 47, 
represents, we suppose, the once familiar person- 
ality of Jacob Lee. Kingston Bagpuze, p. 225, is 
a village on the Berkshire hills, unparted by a 
median comma. That Miss Chataway should have 
been immensely interested “by an old gentlemen,” 
p. 379, is not surprising. The “ Mr. Saul,” of p. 428, 
commemorated by Mrs. Maitland, spelt his name 
Sawell, and was a chaplain, not a Fellow of 
Magdalen. Let us end with retrospective regards 
to this last child-friend of Mr. Dodgson, whom, with 
her father, mother, “ dear old daily governess,” we 
remember clearly in the ‘fifties, and whose charming 
lines of reminiscence well conclude a very charming 
book. 


JAPAN AS IT IS. 


tn Transitron, By Stafford Ransome. 
Harper & Brothers. 


JAPAN London : 


So much trash has been written about Japan and 
the Japanese that it is only fair to begin a notice 
of “Japan in Transition" by stating that Mr. 
Stafford Ransome deserves to be congratulated upon 
having produced one of the best English books 
about Japan. For the volume is absolutely free on 
the one hand from patronising eulogy, and on the 
other hand from Philistine inability to understand 
an Asiatic people. Indeed, Mr. Ransome’s first 
chapter treats at length, and treats admirably, of 
popular European misconceptions of things Japanese. 
He brushes aside at once the unfavourable opinion 
of the people of Japan which is held by most treaty- 
port Englishmen. As Mr. Ransome says, the treaty- 
port resident is naturally prejudiced against the 
new generation of Japanese (who are increasingly 
able to carry on their trade without asking for 
his assistance) and only too willing to represent the 
tone of the least desirable Japanese merchants—the 
persons who give him most trouble in business, and 
therefore fill his mind with consideration of their 
methods—as that of their nation. Mr. Ransome is 
equally “ faithful” in dealing with the writers who 
have described Japan as a kind of glorified Toy- 
land, a country in which “dear little” folk dwell in 
miniature houses with a background of “ impossible” 
scenery, and do childish things, or dream them, all 
day long. 


The fact is that the people of Japan are nothing 
if not “thorough.” Even the geishas who sing and 
play the samisen “have gone through a training so 
lengthy and severe as to make the ordinary course 
undertaken by our embryo artistes at a musical 
Conservatoire mere child’s play.” In _ literary 
matters the Japanese student is apt to develop 
an intensity which reminds one curiously of pas- 
sages in the life of Flaubert. A Japanese friend 
of Mr. Ransome began his study of English by 
transcribing the entire text of Johnson's Dictionary. 
As this task was performed (in Indian ink) by 
means of a Japanese pen, a sort of bamboo brush, 
it must have been a severe test of the learner's 
power of application. The war with China ought 
to have convinced Europeans that the Japanese 
are a nation of patriots, soldiers, and sailors, even 
if the whole history of Japan had not shown its 
people as primarily militant. And although “in- 
dustrial” ability in Japan is at present more 
defective in quality and quantity than most ad- 
mirers of Japanese progress care to admit, this 
is rather owing to the fact that the practical side 
of the training of the highly educated man has 
been neglected, than to any inherent incapacity of 
the Japanese for directing large commercial enter- 
prises. Mr. Ransome’s chapter upon “ Modern 
Industrial Japan” is all the more worth read- 
ing in that he is qualified to speak as a civil 
engineer, and has written elsewhere about labour 
problems. 

One of the most edifying sections of a manly 
and practical book is that which deals with the 
“moral standard” of the Japanese. Mr. Ransome 
is not slow to hint that the “ repeated and cowardly 
attacks on the character of the women of Japan” 
which have appeared in third-rate English and 
American journals are due to information received 
from visitors to Japan who can scarcely be described 
as having tried to meet with things pure or of good 
report. All Englishmen who know, and therefore 
love, French home life are disgusted with the English- 
man who visits certain shops and theatres in Paris, 
reads novels about French society which are written 
by scribblers who never enter decent French houses, 
and then talks at random of “ French immorality.” 
Mr. Ransome declares himself a champion of the 
Japanese woman, says very truly that her instincts 
are wholesome, womanly, and pure, and protests 
vigorously against sweeping accusations founded 
upon “a superficiai study of the tea-house girl, the 
third-rate geisha, and their sister of a lower grade 
still.” But indeed Mr. Ransome’s volume, admirably 
illustrated and furnished with four special maps, 
must be consulted by all who wish to understand 
the Japan of to-day and of to-morrow. Its por- 
traits of political celebrities are interesting, and 
its concise survey of Japan's international position 
is instructive. 


ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL History. By George 
Townsend Warner, M.A. London: Blackie & Son. 
THE day is long past when the history of a country 
was sought for in its Court Circular. Macaulay, in 
a famous chapter of his “ History of England,” set 
a new and better fashion. He recalled the social 
life of a former day, so that the England of the late 
Stuarts lived again in his glowing pages, and now all 
our histories take count how of old men thought and 
worked, and played and guessed. In this volume the 
great events of our industrial history are concisely 
set forth. One wishes that it were taught more 
habitually in schools along with political narrative. 
It would give interest and colour to the picture, and 
increase an intelligent interest in the nation’s life. 
Here is an account of the manorial system, wherein 
its chief points are set forth without too much 
theorising about obscure problems. Also, there is 


a very plain and readable description of Domesday 





Book, that wonderful survey of Old England of 
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which only scholars appreciate the importance, be- 
cause it is usually locked up in the ponderous folios 
of Dryasdust. The chapter on the Black Death 
is of absorbing interest. At the most moderate 
computation this terrible plague swept away from 
one-third to one-half of the population, and it was 
most fatal to poor men, so that labour was impossible 
to procure, and the crops rotted where they stood. 
Of course, wages rose enormously ; but the mediswval 
law-giver believed that both wages and prices could 
be regulated by Act of Parliament, hence the famous 
“Statute of Labourers ” in 1351, and following legis- 
lation of a like nature. Mr. Warner thinks these 
statutes had considerable effect in retarding the 
emancipation of the villeins; indeed, the peasant 
risings that followed were proof of this. However, 
a great part of the land was thrown into sheep 
farms, as country labour could thus be carried on 
with fewer hands, whilst the towns rapidly increased 
in importance from the ingress of déracinés. Thus, 
even before the Reformation, the depopulation of 
the country and the overgrowth of the towns 
was a problem that sorely harassed the statesman. 


Another interesting chapter deals with the 
mercantile system, a policy of protection all 
round. <A long series of Navigation Acts en- 


forced the use of English ships; there was a duty 
on imported corn; and everything was done to 
keep a store of precious metals in the country. 
Mr. Warner explains this system sympathetically : 
“We must not put out of sight the fact that the 
Government then aimed at a different object—keep- 
ing the country strong, instead of making com- 
modities plentiful and cheap. Legislators had not 
at that time to consider the necessity of feeding 
& giant population.” Yet the system, especially in 
more modern times, led to strange absurdities. 
Mr. Warner notes the curious Act of Charles IL, 
which ordered the dead to be buried in woollen 
instead of linen shrouds, to encourage the former 
industry ; but he has forgotten to quote the illustra- 
tive lines which Pope puts into poor Nance Oldfield's 
dying mouth :— 


“Odious! in woollen! "twould a saint provoke!” 
Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke. 
““No; let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifeless face !” 


It was not till 1814 that this statute vanished, 
because somebody, discovering that it imposed 
a penalty of five pounds on the clergyman who 
had neglected to see its provisions carried out, 
began as informer to prosecute the parsons for the 
penalty ; this ied to a speedy end of the business. 
Again, the effect of religion on trade is traced in the 
story of the Huguenot refugees. Some industries 
became extinct in France, whilst they flourished 
here in great vigour. The most remarkable was 
the business of making cardinals’ hats, which was 
monopolised by the foreign Protestant community 
at Wandsworth. Of that community the cemetery 
alone remains. 

The growth of the iron industry is another 
noteworthy chapter. It once flourished in the 
Southern Counties; but the iron was smelted 
with charcoal, and of course the forests began 
rapidly to disappear. We have seen it stated some- 
where that the iron railings round St. Paul's 
Cathedral were made from metal so smelted. The 
use of coal led to the transference of this industry 
to the north and west, and the change was followed 
by a long series of brilliant discoveries, whereof 
the most remarkable was the various applications 
of steam to aid human effort; but here again it 
was shown that the policy of leaving capital and 
labour absolutely untrammelled in their relations 
has its own dangers. ‘The weak and the helpless, 
children, women, the poverty-stricken and the 
ignorant were cruelly oppressed. Hence the Factory 
Acts, the beginning of a series of enactments to 
protect not merely individuals but the public. The 
great problem of the future must be: Let us grant 





that restriction upon individual action is necessary ; 
but how far is that to be carried ? 


IRISH HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


HIGHWAYS AND Byways IN DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By 
Stephen Gwynn. With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


THE author of this delightful work could hardly 
have elected to guide us through a locality more 
interesting alike for its historical memories, its 
natural beauty, and the pronounced individuality of 
its inhabitants than the county of Donegal, to the 
description of which more than two-thirds of its 
contents are devoted. It professes to be descriptive 
of a bicycling, walking, and fishing tour through 
Donegal and a part of Antrim, possibly undertaken 
to rub in for the benefit of his publishers and public 
the recollections of his native country (for Mr. 
Gwynn hails from the North of Ireland), and add 
to them practical hints as to the best line of country 
to wheel through within a given time, and where to 
fish, golf, mountaineer and archzwologise by the 
way. He is an expert and enthusiastic cyclist and 
angler, and possesses a happy knack of descriptive 
writing, his one shortcoming being a certain callous- 
ness on the subject of golf. In his next edition he 
would do well to draw upon the literary friends 
upon whom he levies historical and poetical toll for 
as inspired a description as one of them could give 
him of the delights of Portsalon and Portrush links 
—Mr. Standish O'Grady for choice. 

The route taken by Mr. Gwynn, who very 
cleverly contrives to keep the prevalent wind as 
much as possible at his back, starts from Ennis- 
killen and bears north-west to the town of Donegal, 
then in a westerly direction through the rugged 
mountains which fall sheer into the Atlantic where 
Slieve League looks across to America, thence north- 
ward again through the remote Rosses which 
William Allingham has commemorated in his beau- 
tifal lyric, “The Fairies,” and so north-east through 
striking scenery to Lough Swilly. Crossing that 
“lake of shadows,” the traveller should explore the 
semi-Scotch barony of Inishowen. If he does so, he 
is sure to venture as far as Malin Head, the most 
northerly point in Ireland, from the peculiar fascin- 
ation that attaches “ to searching out the extremities 
of all things.” After this the way leads through 
Moville, now a touching-point of the Atlantic liners, 
and thence on to Derry. The book contains a most 
interesting chapter on this celebrated town, with an 
account of the siege written in as impartial a spirit 
as could be-desired. It is interesting to learn that 
Derry was burnt down five times before 1610—a 
creditable record even for an Irish town. Hence 
the road skirts the sea through North Antrim, 
passing Coleraine, Portrush, the Giant's Causeway 
(which, we grieve to say, has been enclosed), Bally- 
castle, Larne, Carrickfergus, and finally the generally 
dull if periodically lively city of Belfast, which, 
though now the headquarters of Orangeism, was acen- 
tury back the stronghold of the “ United Irishmen.” 

The historical sketches and traditional tales 
scattered through Mr. Gwynn’s book are so strik- 
ingly good that we hope to see them eventually 
disentangled from their somewhat—we should have 
liked to say “ pedestrian,’ but may we say “ cycles- 
trian ” ?—surroundings. Yet perhaps it was as well to 
glorify a guide-book with them on the calculation 
that they would thus at first reach a larger public. 
Many of these stirring sketches of the long in- 
domitable resistance of the O'Neill and the O' Donnell 
to his country’s rule will come as a surprise to the 
Englishman whose own histories are so curiously 
omissive of the details of the defeats of Elizabeth’s 
lieutenants from Essex downwards. They will set 


him thinking, and so will the vivid descriptions of 
such more recent events as Father MacFadden’s 
arrest, the Adair Estate evictions and Lord Leitrim’s 
murder. 


The one historical incident that does not 
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appear to us to be quite sympathetically touched is 
that of Wolfe Tone’s betrayal by an old college 
friend, concerning which Mr. Gwynn merely 
remarks, “Tone, in his French uniform, passed 
with the rest till recognised by a man who had 
been at college with him.” And would not Mr. 
Gwynn have done well to have dropped the curtain 
finally at poor Tone’s death, and not to have 
raised it again on the farce of “ that old lady” of a 
well known family of Inishowen who, when she had 
eaten satisfactorily through her four courses when 
Warren was engaging Bompart in the offing, rebuked 
her butler for offering to bring in the cheese. 

“Cheese, John? Would you expect me to be 
eating cheese with the French bombarding Lough 
Swilly ?” 

The story is a good one in itself, though we 
should rather have seen it otherwise set. But Mr. 
Gwynn has quite a brilliant cluster of Donegal 
anecdotes, with a couple of which we will conclude 
this notice. 

A parson introducing his newly-married wife to 
& parishioner, was met with the remark— 

“Ay, A was just thinkin’ that was yer missis, 
when A seen ye comin’ up the hill hookit wi’ a 
strange woman.” 

The parishioner proceeded to silently criticise 
the lady’s personal appearance. After she had gone 
on, the parson remained. 

“Well, yer reverence, it’s yersel’ was aisy content wi’ a 
wife,” said the parishioner. 

His Reverence: “‘ What makes yon say so?’ 

Parishioner: “A’m just meanin’ this: she’s as or'nary 
lackin’ a wamman as iver A set eyes on.” 

The same parishioner described to a third person 
the effect of her criticism on the parson :— 

‘He sat, an’ he lauched, an’ he better lauched, 
till ye cud hae tied him wi' a strae.” 

The following Scriptural illustration of faith was 
overheard in the waiting-room of a country railway 
station, where sundry countryfolk (Presbyterians) 
were waiting for a train :— 

First Farmer (black coated and stiff ecravated): “Ou ay, 
man, faeth’s a wunderfull thing. There’s quare examples o’ 
faeth in the Scriptures. The grandest example maybe is Jonah.” 

Second Farmer: “Is it Jonah? A don’t richtly mind aboot 
him. Maybe ye’d just explain till us how it was.” 

First Farmer (didactically): “ Well, the way o° it was just 
this. Jonah was sent for to prache till the men o’ Ninnyvay, 
an’ he went aboord o’ a ship, an’ a storm come on them, an’ the 
sailors they throwed him overboord; an’ a big whale swallowed 
him down, an’ he was three days an’ three nichts in its bally ; 
an’ after three days it throwed him up on the dry lan’. An’ 
what did Jonah do? He just went on till Ninnyvay, just the 
way he was, an’ he prached till a’ the great men that was in that 
big fine city. Think o’ that; an’ him that had been three days 
an’ three nichts in the whale’s bally, so yez may judge the 
condashion his clothes was in. Oh man, Jonah had great faeth.” 

Second Farmer and all the audience: “ Ay, that was great 
faeth, so it was.” 

It should be added that the book is delightfully 
illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson, who is of course 
quite at home with the Donegal and Antrim peasants 
and their picturesque surroundings. 


EVOLUTION AND ETHICS, 


From Comte to Bensamin Kipp. The Appeal to Biology 
or Evolution for Human Guidance. . By Robert Mackintosh, 
B.D. Edin., M.A., D.D. Glasg., Professor at Laneashire 
Independent College, ete. London: Macmillan & Co, 

THOUGH rather facile and diffuse, Dr. Mackintosh’s 

criticism of biological and evolutionary ethics is not 

without instructiveness and point. His review of 
theories is useful just because it takes in so many 
who have written more or less from a biological 
point of view, without undue regard to their greater 
or less reputation or authority. On the whole, his 
criticism is sufficiently justified against anyone who 
supposes that biology alone can furnish an adequate 
basis for ethics. And his stress on the moral con- 
sciousness is quite right as far as it goes. “ The 
moral philosopher,” as he puts it, “is not the tyrant, 








but the minister atque interpres of conscience, 
carrying on its own work and giving it a higher 
perfection.” We do not know that he would dis- 
pute the contention of the utilitarian or evolutionist 
that ordinary “ intuitionalism” conceived too lightly 
the subsequent task of the moralist, and was apt to 
suppose that everything had been done when only 
the data had been obtained. His criticism of the 
evolutionary moralists, of course, does not dispose 
of the writers who treat biological ideas as an aid 
to ethics and not as its exclusive basis. 

Comte rightly comes within the study because, 
though not a biological evolutionist, he had a theory 
of historical “ evolution,” and recognised psychology 
only as a part of biology. The defect of his ethics 
—though we are not sure that the author draws 
attention to this point—is not that it is too biological 
or evolutionary, but that it is not analytical enough. 
In fact, it is in some ways too like “ intuitionalism.” 
The central interest in Comte, for those who wish 
chiefly to learn from him and not to oppose him or 
defend him, is his new sociological point of view. 
As an analyst of the springs of individual action he 
is surpassed by writers of very much less than his 
general importance. 

The author's view about the nature of ethical 
evolution is not altogether unlike Comte’s. He 
argues against the notion that human evolution 
may ren into many “dispersive” ideals, and con- 
tends that one moral ideal for the whole of humanity 
is being gradually formed. Evolution in man, he 
says, means “progressive unifying.” ‘When the 
reason of man is at work, a force has come into 
operation which makes for progress by an internal 
law.” This characteristically human reason Comte 
puts into relation, not directly with physics, or 
even with biology, but with the social nature of 
man. For this, among other reasons, he is not 
adequately dealt with by being placed among the 
biological moralists, though on one side he may be 
classed with them. The same might be said of some 
of the other writers dealt with, as, for example, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen and Prof. Alexander. Dr. 
Mackintosh sometimes, though not always, shows 
himself aware of this. 

By occasional arguments savouring of an in- 
ferior order of apologetics, the author does some 
injustice to the force of his contentions against those 
who fancy there is magic in a biological formula. 
“In St. Paul’s account of the Church,” he says in 
one place, “ we are introduced to an organism in 
which all the members rejoice or suffer together, 
sympathising fully with one another. It is an ex- 
tension of the Christian spirit which leads modern 
thinkers to apply the same image to the State or to 
civil society. The contrast has been tellingly drawn 
between St. Paul’s appeal as to a well known fact— 
‘Ye are members one of another’—and the Greek 
despair of being able to name any authority strong 
enough to overrule personal selfishness. When 
modern thinkers call society an organism, they say in 
effect, not merely to fellow-Christians, but to fellow- 
citizens or fellow-men, ‘We are members one of 
another’; they say it, counting on a response; and 
they obtain not a little response, thanks to the 
spread of the Christian spirit and Christian ethic.” 
No doubt “the contrast has been tellingly drawn” 
to those who are ignorant of Greek life and political 
speculation. And if modern thinkers had known of 
nothing earlier than Christianity, they might 
have been obliged to derive the idea of social or 
political organism from the conception of the 
Church. The passage, however, is unworthy of an 
instructed writer, and will not tend to promote 
impartial consideration of anything valuable that 
Dr. Mackintosh may have to urge in criticism of 
doctrines more or less associated with opposition 
to theology. Apart from this, his “ idealism,” 
though rather indeterminate, is a useful corrective 
to the notion that an immense advance in ethics is 
made by the mere re-statement of generalities in 
biological phraseology. 
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IN PLEASANT PORTUGAL. 


THREE PLEASANT SPRINGS IN PortuGAL. By Commander 
the Hon. Henry N. Shore, R.N. Illustrated. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


ALTHOUGH “ Three Pleasant Springs in Portugal” is 
written in a style that too often reminds a critic 
of “ English as She is Spoke,” and chiefly illustrated 
with reproductions of drawings (by the author) which 
recall to memory the “woolly” juvenile achieve- 
ments that used to be dear to fond parents of 
forty years ago, it contains a mass of sensible 
information about a number of Portuguese places 
and events. The title of the book somehow suggests 
fountains, bubbling up near shade-trees, and sur- 
rounded by the picturesque peasantry which lives 
immortal in comic opera. But the “springs” 
referred to are, of course, seasons of years in which 
the author has visited the country of Portugal, a 
land too little known, as he justly observes, to 
English wanderers of our day. For Portugal is not, 
as some persons vaguely imagine, and others 
positively state, an inferior edition of Spain, a 
“Spain stripped of all that lends interest and zest 
to travel.” On the contrary, the ancient kingdom 
contains towns full of archeological treasures, sites 
which no Englishman who is well read in the history 
of his native land can visit without emotion, and 
landscapes that deserve the magnificent and peculiar 
sunsets for which Portugal is beloved of poets and 
artists. 

Readers who like natural and homely descriptions 
of cities will find that there is a great deal of 
interesting chat about Lisbon in “Three Pleasant 
Springs in Portugal.” The author believes that 
there is only one European capital which can bear 
comparison with Lisbon “in point of situation and 
splendour of appearance — Constantinople.” The 
Portuguese city used to deserve its bad reputation 
as a dirty and malodorous place. But it has altered 
wonderfully within the last ten years ; no longer can 
visitors exclaim against ‘a city of slums,” for the 
hand of sanitary progress has touched the streets 
to some purpose, and the Lisbon citizens of to-day 
are not a little proud of that cleansing march of 
science which they have witnessed so recently. 
Surely nothing is more refreshing to the senses in a 
large city than the sight and sound of rippling 
water, and Lisbon is fortunate indeed in the quantity 
and quality of its fountains. Attractive, too, in a 
way, and destined in some few years to be really 
beautiful, is the long boulevard, the Avenida da 
Liberdade. The old railway station, “a couple of 
miles from anywhere,” has been superseded; and 
the Central Railway Station of to-day is a really 
handsome building (close to the Rocio) with an 
up to date London-furnished hotel attached to it. 
A pleasant week may be spent in Lisbon by anyone 
who is wise enough to use tramcars and trens de 
aluguers freely, and to avoid sitting so long over 
dinner as to lose the pleasantest hour for a stroll. 

Many students of ecclesiastical architecture go 
to Portugal with a special intention of visiting the 
noble church of Batalha, which is about seventy 
miles N.N.E. of Lisbon; and they are not likely to 
be disappointed at the sight of that splendid pile, 
no matter how high their hopes have been raised. 
Its style has been called modern Norman Gothic, and 
some of the details are as beautiful as they are rare. 
There is no timber in the edifice—even the roof is 
of stone. The charm of the interior is due to per- 
fection of design; when the eye grows accustomed 
to the clearly lighted spaces, and looks apprehen- 
sively for signs of “a later hand,” no meretricious 
ornament is seen to mar the simple grandeur of the 
general effect. As for the chapter-house, that, as 
an American tourist would say, is a gem. Its 
perfect square, “measuring 64 feet each way,” 
is vaulted without any central support. The ex- 
quisite arching roof seems—to those who know 
enough about stonework to wonder how it could 
have been erected—“ to be suspended by magic.” 


Lovers of architecture should read “ Three Pleasant 
Springs in Portugal,” which has an honest index. 


FICTION. 


THe GUARDIANS OF Panzy: A Story or A MAN, A 
Woman, AND A CHILD. By Dolf Wyllarde. London: 
Hutchiuson & Co. 

THe Waite Lapy or KuamrnavaTka. A Story of the 
Ukraine. By Richard Henry Savage. London: George 
Routledge & Sons. 

THe Duke's Servants. A Romance. By Sidney Herbert 
Burchell. London: Gay & Bird. 


Mr. DoLF WYLLARDE has a pretty touch of senti- 
ment in portraying childish graces, and his little 
heroine, Panzy, is a very attractive specimen of 
childhood, whose quaint modes of speech, warm 
heart, and sweet nature are all depicted with 
sympathy and charm in his latest story. But in 
saying this we have said as much as can fairly be 
laid to the credit of “The Guardians of Panzy,” 
for the plot is both stale and melodramatic, the 
characters are mainly conventional, and the long 
arm of coincidence is unduly stretched in working 
up the climax of the story. In the first chapter we 
are introduced to Panzy, and to her young and 
beautiful mother, a mysterious personage known as 
Mrs. Hamilton, so far as she is known at all to the 
decorous inhabitants of Lesser Brixham. A vague 
suspicion hangs around this pretty widow of un- 
known antecedents, and the austere matrons of the 
prim London suburb sniff at the bare mention of 
her name. In truth, they are right in guessing that 
“Mrs. Hamilton” is not what she seems, for 
presently we learn that she is the victim of 
a mock-marriage, and that consequently Panzy 
is illegitimate. This sad story is confided by the 
soi-disant “ widow” to the sympathetic bosom 
of Herbert Seymour, her immediate neighbour 
in Lesser Brixham, and her undeclared lover to 
boot. Aureol Hamilton is a pure woman at heart, 
and when, by-and-by, Seymour avows his passion 
and begs her to marry him, there seems no valid 
reason against the match. But a fresh complication 
has arisen. Aureol now suspects that her “ husband,” 
the father of Panzy, has betrayed her in a different 
manner from that which at first seemed the case; 
that he is, in fact, her lawful husband, and has cast 
her off from the base motive involved in a pecuniary 
consideration. All this part of the story is crude 
and tiresome, and totally unconvincing; while the 
ridiculously far-fetched episode of Aureol’s flight 
and supposed death by drowning—a doppelgiinger 
having been suddenly brought upon the scene for 
the mere purpose of this theatrical convention— 
leaves the reader quite unmoved. There is too 
much improbability in the story, too much senti- 
mentality and too great an adherence to the lines 
of the melodramatic type of fiction; but the figure 
of the baby-heroine herself is prettily drawn, and 
doubtless a multitude of mothers will welcome “ The 
Guardians of Panzy” for the sake of this dainty 
and charming portrait of a child. 

If the author of ‘The White Lady of Khamina- 
vatka” were but endowed with literary graces equal 
to his inventive capacity, the story would fairly be 
entitled to rank as a very good one. But Colonel 
Savage's style is so turgid, his grammar so defective, 
and his characterisation so conventional that this 
tale of mild love and stern hate loses half its charm 
in the telling. There is something positively exas- 
perating in the spasmodic gasps of the copious 
dialogue, wherein the story is unfolded at a most por- 
tentous length. Yet the theme is interesting, for it 
relates once more the imperishable romance of a 
love like that of Romeo and Juliet—a love bred 
in the midst of a family feud, nurtured in secret, 
and flowering into an intensity of emotion that 
sweeps away every obstacle. The scene is laid in the 
vast steppes of Southern Russia, at a period thirty 








years remote from our day ; and Colonel Savage has 
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been able to impart to his story all the attractions of 
a thorough acquaintance with Russian ways of 
life and thought. The hero, Baron Serge Dumont, 
is Lord of Khaminavatka and the hereditary foe 
of his neighbours, the Radovichs. Only a narrow 
stream divides his vast estates from the lands of 
the brutal and unscrupulous enemies of his family, 
but a great gulf of hate and distrust yawns between 
the Dumonts and the Radovichs. The latter, in fact, 
have recently murdered in a stealthy fashion Serge’s 
elder brother, the late Baron Dumont, though their 
crime remains undetected. Yet from this hot- 
bed of wickedness has sprung a lovely flower — 
Magda, the only daughter of the Radovichs. By 
a strange chance she and Serge are drawn to- 
gether in the bonds of mutual love, and hence- 
forth his one object in life is to make her his 
wife. The difficulties are well nigh insuperable, and 
are only overcome by the expedient of Magda’s 
secret flight from home, her pretended death by 
drowning, and her concealment in Serge’s vast 
mansion, where for many months the lovers live a 
life of mingled bliss and terror, while the fierce 
Radovichs are seeking in vain for their lovely lost 
child. Magda meanwhile has become the lawful 
wife of Serge Dumont by the kindly aid of a priest 
who swears secrecy towards the lovers. An exciting 
series of hair-breadth escapes follows the rash step 
they have taken, and in the end the unhappy girl 
is betrayed to her cruel relatives by a disloyal 
servant. Scenes of violence culminate in a happy 
ending, and the romance of the steppes is not dis- 
figured by too much tragedy, though blood flows 
freely. Colonel Savage's accurate knowledge of 
Russian character and customs lends plenty of 
reality to his very dramatic story of a semi-barba- 
rous civilisation, beneath whose veneer lurks all the 
savagery of the Tartar blood. It is a pity that 
his gift of impetuous and eloquent story-telling 
should be, as it is in the present instance, discounted 
by so many defects of style. The grotesque jerki- 
ness of almost every sentence in ‘‘ The White Lady 
of Khaminavatka,” however, goes far to spoil one’s 
enjoyment of a tale that is both spirited and 
romantic. 

Yet another romance of the days of the Stuarts, 
with the ill-fated Duke of Buckingham as one 
of the chief characters of the plot, and players, 
attorneys, rustics, and villainous adventurers to 
serve as chorus when the chief characters are absent 
from the stage. ‘The Duke’s Servants” is well 
written, and the plot is, if anything, almost too 
cleverly devised; but the book is rather too long, 
and the author allows the stream of the narrative 
at times to meander through pastures that are 
rather tame. We have the beautiful heroine escap- 
ing, disguised as a boy, from the clutches of her 
fraudulent guardian, and we are invited to follow 
her adventures as she makes her way to London 
through an England in which adventures are still 
to be encountered. We have the other female 
personage, enigmatical and frail, who, having won 
the boyish heart of the hero, has subsequently 
driven him to despair by succumbing to the fascina- 
tions of his Grace of Buckingham. We have John 
Felton himself, the man whose hand avenged the 
wrongs of a hundred victims when he struck the 
Duke down. In this version of the historic incident 
Felton is presented to us as the husband of the 
enigmatical lady who had fled from him to the 
Duke. We have life-like scenes of country life 
in the days of Charles II., and are introduced 
to London taverns in which Samuel Pepys may 
have drunk his morning glass of ale or sack. The 
book is, in short, full of good things, and as a 
presentation of English life two centuries ago is by 
no means undeserving of praise. Perhaps in its 
superfluity of detail it sometimes makes the reader 
lose his grip upon the main thread of the plot, 
but it is, nevertheless, a book to be enjoyed, and 
there are one or two chapters in it which possess 
exceptional merit. 


THE JULY 


REVIEWS. 
FORTUNATELY for the general reader, the Transvaal 
problem, treated by itself, does not give scope for 
extended discourse; and, except for Mr. Herbert 
Paul's sardonic illustrations of British Toryism from 
Mr. Kruger’s proceedings, the inevitable articles in 
the great reviews are not particularly illuminative. 
Sir Sidney Shippard in The Nineteenth Century, 
though he speaks from twenty-nine years’ experience 
of South Africa and with the authority of an ex- 
Commissioner of British Bechuanaland, has not 
much to say except that Sir Alfred Milner must 
be backed up or we shall lose South Africa, 
and India thereafter, besides disgusting all our 
colonies with the Imperial connection. With Sir 
John Gorst’s article we return to England, and 
to educational problems treated with more hope 
than the writer usually expresses in the House. 
Sir John Gorst now thinks that the English people 
are not only “resigned” to education but ready to 
pay for it; but the educational machine is system- 
atically fed with unfit raw material. Children are 
overworked out of school hours, and come to school 
so tired that it is cruelty to expect them to learn. 
The law might be more elastic, and local authorities 
might regulate the employment of children as street 
sellers, as is donein Liverpool. A notable suggestion 
is that parents should be punishable for sending 
children to school unfed. Sir Spencer Walpole writes 
on Lord Ellenborough, with a moral for Expansion- 
ists; and the Countess of Aberdeen explains the uses 
of the Women’s International Council as an out- 
growth of the association of societies necessary to 
prevent overlapping and to produce mutual under- 
standing and aid. Of other articlos we can but 
mention Sir Algernon West's interesting extracts 
from letters of eminent persons, transcribed from a 
collection of autographs “ while waiting in a friend's 
room’; Mrs. Clifford's comedy, which is all but 
tragedy; Prof. Dowden'’s most timely and in- 
structive paper on‘ The English Masque”; and two 
learned articles of special importance—an article 
on the care of boys’ teeth, by the editor of The 
Dentist, impressive and imperative, but (like some 
other medical warnings) almost too terrifying to 
serve its purpose; and Miss Edith Simcox’s revolu- 
tionary interpretation of so-called “ group-marriage” 
in primitive society (an interpretation based, of 
course, on Messrs. Gillen and Spencer's Australian 
researches) as a means of restricting marriage rather 
than facilitating it. 

Everybody, and especially those Englishmen who 
desire war with the Transvaal, should read Mr. 
Herbert Paul's brilliant summary of the position in 
The Contemporary Review. President Kruger, says 
Mr. Paul, is a Tory, of course; in fact, his Toryism 
is very like Lord Salisbury’s in many ways. Tories 
have no answer to his case; Liberals have a strong 
one; and there will probably be no war. To fight 
for the extension of the franchise, under Lord Salis- 
bury’s auspices, would be too grotesque for the 
British public to stand ; to fight for annexation, too 
immoral. Mr. Frank Safford follows with the sugges- 
tion that, the Transvaal not being an independent 
State, the Uitlanders’ petition should be referred 
to the Queen in Council for a decision. The 
unreality of the Parliamentary Republic in France 
is expounded in an interesting, but rather 
gloomy, article by a follower of M. Clémenceau ; the 
immediate need is to get rid of the “sham Repub- 
licism ” (sic) typified by M. Dupuy and the politicians. 
Though the writer gives two independent reasons 
on different pages for M. Poincaré’s failure to form 
a Cabinet, yet his article exhibits special knowledge, 
and it is not wholly pessimist. Dr. Barry predicts 
that the masses will return to the Roman Catholic 
faith if only the Church will become more demo- 
cratic—but his article does not indicate that this 
condition will be realised. M. George Brandes’ 
“Denmark and Germany” is a really powerful 
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most readers, of Danish culture to-day, and an 
exposure of the brutality with which the German 
officials of Schleswig have treated its Danish in- 
habitants. Dr. Woods Hutchinson contributes an 
article of real and terrible interest on “The Cancer 
Problem.” Cancer, he tells us, is not due to germs, 
whether in tomatoes, tobacco, or anything else. It 
is “treason in the republic of the body”; certain 
organs, owing to the advancing age of the patient, 
are losing their uses; in some of them a little 
knot of cells rebels, multiplies, and “ravages the 
territory of the ungrateful republic.” An early 
operation seems to give the best hope of combat- 
ing the dis@ase. Of the two literary articles, Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s vindication of Puritanism, especially 
of its theological treatises, as a power in English 
literature, is one of those articles of solid, permanent 
value which deserve far more study than they can 
receive from a reviewer ; and Mr. Frederic Harrison's 
address on “ Lamb and Keats,” delivered at the un- 
veiling of their portraits at Edmonton, is graphic 
and discriminating, and has an admirable and appro- 
priate moral. We can but mention a reply to the 
Roman Catholic opponents of a Catholic university, 
a rather windy plea for Cuban independence, by a 
Cuban, and an article on the payment of interest on 
foreign loans in produce, and its effect on our 
industrial position, which we shall appreciate better 
when we see its sequel. As a whole the number is 
excellent. 

The Fortnightly Review resumes its efforts to 
illuminate the forward path of the Liberal party. 
A clever but not profound unsigned article interprets 
Lord Rosebery’s recent declaration as to getting 
back to 1885 to mean that the Liberal party must 
recover its old forces rather than its old programme; 
and as Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley 
do not see this and Lord Rosebery does, the latter is 
the destined leader of the party if he likes. He is 
Imperialist, he can impel humanitarian emotion, 
but he probably dislikes party politics too much to 
take his right place. A stronger article follows on 
“Rallying Points for the Liberal Party.” The 
Liberal halt is due to the (partial) acceptance of 
Liberal principles by both sides: and the Liberal 
programme must include efforts after colonial 
representation—as a workable scheme of Imperial 
Federation—and social reform, including taxation 
of urban land values, old age pensions, and the local 
control of the liquor traffic. Reform of the House cf 
Lords is an item, not first or essential—though how 
other reforms are to be carried without it “ K ” does 
not tell us. Home Rule is to be set back, as logically 
necessary but not practically pressing. ‘ Diplomat- 
icus” endorses the view that ‘‘a new situation has 
been created” in the Transvaal problem by the fail- 
ure of the Bloemfontein Conference, and that the 
delay in settling it is allowing hostility to England to 
grow up among the Cape Dutch. He believes that 
President Kruger will eventually give way—not to 
coercion but to the knowledge that it is coming; and 
as to the suzerainty question, he settles it summarilyin 
Mr. Chamberlain's sense—which saves inconvenience. 
Mr. Gundry’s forecast of events in China is that there 
will either be an anti-foreign movement or an insur- 
rection, which will take the form of prolonged 
brigandage; in either case, there must be further 
foreign intervention. For much valuable incidental 
information as to the present crisis the reader must 
be referred to the article itself. A particularly 
interesting bit of sociology, based on a vast number 
of conclusions established by statisticians, is Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs’s account of “ the mean Englishman ” 
(U Anglais moyen), an artisan in a provincial town, 
his height, weight, wages, expenditure, and habits— 
all “ ideal constructions ” based on statistics. If the 
life described is rather “mean” in another sense, 
that gives all the more point to the warning to 
Imperialists with which Mr. Jacobs closes one of the 
most ingenious articles we have read for some time. 
We must notice also Miss Irwin's exposition of the 
need for the Scottish Shop Seats Bill, for the rejection 











of which we are to thank the Lords; Mr. Daly’s 
powerful plea for punishing drunkards as such ; and, 
among lighter articles, the charming sketches, by “ A 
Son of the Marshes,” of winter twilight on the Essex 
flats, summer twilight in Sussex, and the animal life 
appertaining to each; and a particularly attractive 
romance of medieval Italy by Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 
With Mdlle. Blaze de Bury on Sarah Bernhardt, 
Mr. Archer on this season’s plays, and Mr. Statham 
on its pictures, the literary side of the number is 
strong. 

The National Review, with some others, must 
wait till next week. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


In his interesting paper on “the Real d’Artagnan,” 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, Mr. Gerald Brenan gives 
us some facts about the musketeer’s three friends, 
Athos, Porthos, and Aramis. The names of the 
three were not, as Dumas probably thought, 
assumed, although in reality they were spelt 
differently, the two last being Porthau and Aramits. 
Like d’Artagnan, all three were Gascons. Dumas, 
Mr. Brenan tells us, has not treated Porthos 
fairly. In the novel the musketeer appears brave 
and staunch, certainly; but he is also made “a 
vainglorious, stupid braggart, a notorious glutton, 
the veritable clown of the brotherhood.” This is 
not the idea of Porthos which is to be gained 
from the memoirs of d’Artagnan. The fact is 
that Dumas took from the autobiography certain 
passages which described a totally different person, 
M. de Besmaux, who afterwards became Governor 
of the Bastille, and whom d’Artagnan accuses of 
“conceit, foppery, boastfulness, and a score of 
other sins against good-breeding.” With certain 
of the attributes of M. Besmaux, as portrayed by 
d’Artagnan, Dumas has endowed Porthos. Mr. 
David Hannay tells the story of the taking of 
Gibraltar, and “ Savrola,” the serial by Mr. Winston 
Spencer Churchill, is continued. Sir John Robinson, 
K.C.M.G., gives his impressions of two Italian jubilees 
which have been celebrated recently—-the Jubilee of 
Pope Leo XIII. and the Jubilee of the Constitution. 
—In The Gentleman's Magazine Mr. C. W. Hecke- 
thorn tells us of some ideas which foreigners have 
formed of London. M. Levi, for instance, who was 
the author of a French “Geography for Young 
People,” published in 1850, evidently formed his idea 
of London from the Quadrant. ‘In London,” he 
informs his pupils, “you never see an umbrella, 
because all the streets are built with arcades, under 
which you find shelter when it rains, . . . so that 
an umbrella is perfectly useless to a Londoner.” 
Another Frenchman, who visited London in 1765, 
told his countrymen that the parapets of the 
bridges over the Thames were made ten feet high 
because of the inclination which the English, 
and especially Londoners, have for suicide. An 
article on the history and humour of epitaphs is 
interesting, and another paper which must be men- 
tioned deals with some superstitions about insects. 
—Scribner’s Magazine contains Mr. Quiller Couch’s 
very good serial, “ The Ship of Stars.” The Stevenson 
letters which appear this month were written from 
Bournemouth, in 1884-85, to Mr. Gosse, Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, Mr. Locker-Lampson, Mr. Henry James and 
others. From the letters to Mr. Sidney Colvin we 
learn that Stevenson intended to contribute a short 
life of Wellington to a series edited by Mr. Andrew 
Lang. This project, about which Stevenson was at 
first full of enthusiasm, had afterwards to be 
abandoned by him on account of want of time and 
strength. An article by Mr. E. G. Chat on the 
Foreign Mail Service at New York is well worth 
reading. “The Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann,” 
by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, are continued, and 
there is a short story by Mrs. Robert Louis Steven- 
son.—The Windsor Magazine, which is good this 
month, numbers Messrs. Ian Maclaren ard S. R 
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Crockett amongst its contributors. Mr. W. A- 
Sommerville gives some personal reminiscences of 
John Bright as an angler, and there is an interest- 
ing article on Signor Marconi and wireless telegraphy. 
Mr. Walter Akroydd tells us of the serious incon- 
venience which the water hyacinth is causing to the 
residents on the banks of the St. John’s River and 
its tributaries in Florida, The plant has increased 
in growth to such an alarming extent in the 
sluggish water of the St. John’s River, that 
navigation is seriously hindered; the timber industry 
has been greatly reduced, for logs cannot be rafted 
down the river as they could when the water- 
way was clear; and fishermen, too, have suffered, 
as the drifting hyacinths carry away their nets. 
In the Argosy Mr. Charles W. Wood writes of 
Heidelberg and its historical associations. There 
are two serials, one or two short stories, and an 
amusing paper on an unnoticed Welsh industry— 
the fine art of begging. 

Longman’s Magazine has a good serial in “ Parson 
Kelly,” by Messrs. Andrew Lang and A. E. W. Mason, 
and Mr. Rider Haggard’s “A Farmer's Year” is 
continued. In “Music and Words” Mr. Frank 
Ritchie criticises the treatment which certain 
poems have received at the hands of the composers 
who set them to music. After giving some in- 
stances of the indifference with which musicians 
have frequently regarded the words they have to deal 
with, Mr. Ritchie says: “The composer who takes 
the words of a poet is bound to respect them; he 
has no right to add, leave out, or repeat words, or 
to change their metrical value. He perpetrates an 
outrage when he repeats the same word six or eight 
times or extends another to ten times its natural 
length.’—The Woman at Home contains several 
short stories and the continuation of Mr. Max Pem- 
berton’s serial, “ Féo.” In an article on “French 
Fashion-Land,” Miss Marie A. Belloc pays a tribute 
to the memory of Worth. “Those interested in 
French industry,” says the writer, ‘‘owe a debt of 
gratitude to the late Charles Worth. Not only did 
he indirectly benefit French trade, but he actually 
revived many of those small but important indus- 
tries which had gone under during the Revolution 
and had not been reinstated even under the brilliant 
First Empire.’—To Harper's Magazine Mr. Henry 
Cabot Lodge contributes the last of his seriesof papers 
on theSpanish-American War. The serial storiesare by 
Messrs. W. D. Howells and H. B. Marriott Watson, and 
there are some complete stories, of which one, by Mr. 
I, Zangwill, must be specially mentioned. The rest 
of the contents, however, does not come up to 
Harper's usual standard.—Chambers's Journal con- 
tains an interesting article by Mr. Edmund Gosse 
on Stevenson’s relations with children. Stevenson, 
Mr. Gosse tells us, retained in extraordinary fresh- 
ness the memory of his childhood, and took a great 
delight in summoning back to his recollection the 
fears and pleasures of his early days. In this way 
he painted for us that rare portrait of a child in the 
“Child's Garden of Verse.” Mr. J. F. Hogan writes 
of Lord Rosebery as a literary critic. Fiction is con- 
tributed by Messrs. Guy Boothby and W. Le Queux. 
—In Temple Bar Mr. Egerton Castle's good serial, 
“ Young April,” is continued, and there is a second 
serial by Miss F. M. Peard. In an unsigned article 
we have an outline sketch of Croker’s life. Croker 
was the successor of Samuel Pepys in more ways 
than one. He not only succeeded Pepys in his office 
of Secretary of the Admiralty, but he also had a 
habit of diarising. The article contains some good 
stories from the Croker Papers. In another un- 
signed article there is an account of a day in 
Batavia, and Mr. Malcolm Seton sketches the history 
of St. Helena.—In The Century Mr. Noah Brooks gives 
some reminiscences of Bret Harte in California. The 
authentic history of Alexander Selkirk is related by 
Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden, Mr. Paul Leicester Ford 
writes of Franklin's relations with the fair sex, and 
Mr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler's “ Alexander the Great” 
is continued. An article on Victor Hugo as a 








draughtsman and decorator is interesting. Miss 
Mary Hallock Foote, Messrs. Frank Stockton, and 
Marion Crawfurd contribute fiction. Altogether this 
is a good number.—Mr. Laurie Magnus, in Blackwood, 
gives a rapid survey of modern German drama, and 
another writer deals with Bernhardt’s representa- 
tion of Hamlet. Mr. Alexander Macdonald’s series 
of papers on pioneering in Klondike is brought toa 
conclusion. “The Looker-On” discusses the Trans- 
vaal trouble, the revolutionary prospect in France, 
the Hague Congress, and other subjects. “ Zack's” 
serial is continued, and the first part of a new story 
appears this month. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 
AN Oriental scholar, Professor Denison Ross, of University 
College, London, and a retired Indian civilian, Mr. F. H. Skrine, 
are jointly responsible for “The Heart of Asia,” a book which 
contains a good deal of historical research on the one hand, and 
much close scrutiny of Russia's movements in the Far East on 
the other. Both Professor Ross and Mr. Skrine know personally 
the territory of which they write, and each has had uncommon 
opportunities for studying at close quarters the questions with 
which they respectively deal. Professor Ross gives, for the 
first time, we believe, in any language, a consecutive history of 
Turkestan from the earliest times to the Russian occupation. 
He does not profess to deal exhaustive ly with so great a subject, 
for that would be impossible to the best-equipped scholar, in the 
space of two hundred pages. He has written, however, a 
luminous sketch, and has placed under contribution many 
Persian, Arabic and Russian anthorities not accessible to 
English readers. Mr. Skrine, on the other hand, deals chiefly 
with present-day problems, such as the mechanism of govern- 
ment, the growth of railways and commerce, and the political 
and social results of Russian occupation. He gives a minute 
description of Askabad and Merv, Bokhara and Samarkand, and 
we can only say that his narrative is full of facts worth knowing. 
He declares that the Russian advance in Asia is a movement 
which is automatic and uncontrollable, and he scoffs at the 
notion that it is a menace to our position in India. Not even 
the most aggressive adviser of the Tzar cherishes such a dream 
of conquest. “Twice has the road to Constantinople been 
blocked by England. In 1854 England drew the sword in order 
to keep the key of the world in Turkish hands; and a quarter of 
a century later she turned back the Tsar's victorious legions 
when the splendid quarry was within their grasp. Baffled in 
an ambition which educated Russians deem legitimate, their 
eyes are turned to the Far East; and here, again, England has 
set limits to their expansion. It is this latent antagonism, ever 
ready to burst into uncontrollable fury, which constitutes the 
chief danger to the stability of our rule in India. The latter is 
our one vulnerable point, and when national interests are become 
divergent, it is in Russia’s power to create a diversion by foment- 
ing trouble in Afghanistan, in the highlands which separate the 
two empires, and within the limits of India itself. Every friend of 
humanity must deplore the existence of a gulf between two forces 
which, if united, would give civilisation to Asia and assure 
the peace of the world.” But it is not the mere tendency of 
Russian policy in the “ Heart of Asia” which is discussed, but 
the results achieved in the practical tasks of administration. 
The writers confess that they left England full of prejudices— 
the outcome of a course of Central Asian literature. “ The 
Cassandra notes of Vambéry were ringing in our ears, and the 
latent Chauvinism of Lord Curzon of Kedleston had prejudiced 
the Russians in our eyes. Unfavourable prepossessions vanished 
when we had seen the results of their rule in Central Asia, and 
had gathered estimates of its character in every class of the 
population.” If the peoples of As‘a, from the Caspian to China, 
from Siberia to the borders of Persia and Afghanistan, enjoy, 
as these pages assert, as large a measure of freedom and happi- 
ness as exists in any part of our Indian dominions, Russia has 
* Tur Heart or Asta. By Francis Henry Skrine and Edward 
Denison Ross, Ph.D. Illustrated. London: Methuen & Co. 

An Enouisn-Sournm Arrican’s VIEW OF THE SitvaTion: WorpDs IN 
Season. By Olive Schreiner. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
Laws or Curist For Common Lire. By R. W. Dale, LL.D. London: 

Hodder & Stoughton. . 


Hovrs oF EXERCISE r§ THE Atrs. By John Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S 
New Edition. Illustrated. London and Bombay Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Twetve Montus ty Kronpixr. By Robert C. Kirk. Illustrated. 
London: William Heinemann. 

Cricket Recorps. With a Commentary by A. C. Coxhead. London: 
Lawrence & Bullen. 

Company Fravps ABOLITION. By Richard Russell. London 
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been greatly maligned. We are assured that the fiseal policy of 
the conquering races is one of extreme moderation. If that is a 
hard saying, we confess we grow sceptical when it is added that 
Russia has solved in Central Asia the “ problem of local self- 
government ”—an elastic term which in this instance probably 
means extremely little. On one page we are told that indigenous 
institutions have not been ruthlessly trampled upon ; and on the 
next, that local colour and racial characteristics wed been swept 
away—statements which it is diffieult to reconcile. The con- 
qnests of Russia in Eastern Asia are likely to absorb all her 
activities for many years to come, and what is wanted in the 
interests of civilisation is a frank understanding between the 
two great European Powers which have taken upon themselves 
the burden of empire in Asia. 

Just now, when the relations between this country and the 
Transvaal seem strained almost to the breaking point, anyone 
who counsels moderation and patience deserves to be heard. 
Miss Olive Schreiner’s opportune volume describes ‘“ An 
English-South African’s View of the Situation.” It opens with 
a rapid picturesque sketch of the course of events in South 
Africa in the present century, aud this is followed by an account 
of the manner in which the existing deadlock has arisen. Miss 
Schreiner thinks that the old hard distinctions between English 
and Boer are disappearing, and that only time and forbearance 
are needed to bring about a fusion which will spell not merely 
peace but settled prosperity. ‘‘ Already but for the sorrowful 
mistakes of the past years the line of demarcation would have 
faded out of sight ; external impediments may tend to delay it, 
but they can never prevent this fusion—we are one people. 
There will be nothing in forty years but the great blended race 
of Africans.” As matters stand, there are few families in South 
Africa that have not their Dutch or English connections by 
marriage, and it seems reasonable to suppose that the dividing 
line between the two races will pass away, if nothing is done at 
the present juncture to fan into newness of life old misunder- 
standings in which the English immigrants of to-day have 
neither part nor lot, and which to the younger and more 
cultured race of Boers are little more than a tradition 

It was said, if we remember rightly, by Dr. Fairbairn that 
Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, was a theologian by intellectual 
necessity, though one who was inspired by the passion for 
conduct. Morality to this great preacher of practical righteous- 
ness meant, we are assured by the same authority, the reign of an 
absolute and ethical will over the whole man, the whole Church, 
the whole State, and the whole of life. Dale used to describe 
himself as a Puritan, and certainly few men in the Queen’s 
reign were more entitled to bear without affectation and without 
reproach that great name. Yet no man in modern England was 
perhaps more keenly responsive to present-day aspirations, 
more alive to the peculiar responsibilities of the age, or more 
vigilant in presence of its subtle intellectual and material 
temptations. The publication of a new edition of “ Laws of 
Christ for Common Life ” makes us feel afresh how great was 
the loss not merely to English Nonconformity but to the nation 
itself when such a man died in harness in the spring of 1895. 
These are, in truth, great sermons—great in moral vision, not 
less great in practical sagacity. They take a large view of life, 
alike in the scope of its duties and the splendour of its possibilities, 
They show that Christianity, rightly understood, is a personal 
surrender that leads to personal service, and which makes for all 
in the direction of generosity, tenderness, fortitude, courtesy, 
which enriches human existence. Such a book has the secret of 
indomitable vitality, for it speaks to the common heart with an 
appeal which can never grow old. 

Two or three other books may be lightly dismissed. First 
in every sense is a new edition of Professor Tyndall's “ Hours of 
Exercise in the Alps” —a book which appeals even more to 
lovers of scenery than to students of science. It was first 
published in May, 1871, and ran rapidly through three 
editions, but has long been out of print. Messrs. Longmans 
have done well to give such a book a new lease of life.— 
We commend “Twelve Months in Klondike” to those who 
long enviously towards the goldfields of Alaska. Mr. Kirk's 
narrative (it is racy, vivid, straightforward) is of a kind to make 
even young enthusiasts pause to count the cost before braving 
the wilderness perils inseparable from such an expedition. 
Strangers who arrive now at Dawson City are apt to find that 
when they get there they have come a long way for a very little, 
for the man who was on the spot eighteen months or two years 
ago has not been idle. The book gives a curiously intimate 
picture of social conditions, and it also describes uncommonly 
well the wild, majestic scenery of the district.—* Cricket 
Records” is a title which explains itself. It gives in tabular 
form memorable records in batting and bowling up and down 
the kingdom during a long stretch of years. Mr. Coxhead adds 
a pithy critical commentary, and we dare venture to say that 
there is not a cricketer in the land of any pretensions who will 
not thank him for such a well-arranged little account of memor- 
able and, indeed, historie games.—An outspoken little book on 
“Company Frauds” has just been written by Mr. Richard 
tussell. It shows the weak points in the existing Companies 
Acts, and makes out a strong case for much more stringent 
legislation. 
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ISTRESSING HEADACHE, Indigestion, 

Simulated Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression 

are frequently caused by some peculiarity of the 

vision, which can at once be overcome by the use 
of proper glasses. See 


OUR EYES, 


| By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., 


| President of the British Optical Association, &c.; 
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CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; and all Booksellers. 
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£22 1s. Northern Capitals Cruise, St. Petersburg, 
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ORGANISED BY DR. LUNN and MR. PEROWNE, 











Secretary, 5, Enpsteigh Garpens, Lonpnon, N.W. 
Prudential Assurance Company 
LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has been graciously 
pleased to accept a Copy of this Work. 
lete in Two Volumes, price 9s, eac/ 


The Queen’s 
Empire. 
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MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS 
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itcan 1 with safety ‘be said that no other book brings 
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progress and civilisation of the world.” , 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; and all 
Booksellers. 
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“Full of interesting personal reminiscences.” 


Now Ready, Price 7s. 6d., or in 2 vols., handsomely 


bound in cloth, 9s. 


The Life of 


William Ewart 
Gladstone. 
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Russell, Henry W. Lucy, Arthur J. Butler, 
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THE NOVEL OF THE DAY 
MAX PEMBERTON’S 


BRILLIANT STORY, 


The Garden 
of pected 


The Large FI] ST EDITION has : lready be 
EXHAUSTED and the REPRINT is X ow on Sale 
price 6s. 

‘ There need r f tion in saying that ‘7 Garden of 


is, mputation, Mr. Max Pemberton’s most 
t litera levement —Laily Ma 


hievement.” 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London: 


and all 
Booksellers. 











DAILY NEWS 
WEEKLY. 


Bright, Instructive, Interesting 


JOURNAL FOR 
THE HOME. 


THE 


SUCCESS of the YEAR. 


NO. 2 NOW ON SALE 
EVERYWHERE. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE panes OF “A aoe OF MUSIC.” 


At all Bookseller 


THE STRANGE STORY. 
OF HESTER WYNNE. 


By G. COLMORE, 


Author of “A Conspiracy of Silence,” “A Daughte Music,” & 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO.. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





HENLEY EN FETE. 
Photographs. 


THE STRANGEST CONGREGATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. With 
some Snapshot Pictures. 
SEE THIS WEEK’s 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Price 3d. Post Free, 3'-d. 


Illustrated with Sketches and Full-page 


The Number 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS. 
CARTOONS OF THE WEEK. By F. C. G. 
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DITTIES OF THE DAY. Illustrated. 
A GOOD GAME FOR TWO. A Drawing by C. D. Gibson. 
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WEEK-ENDS OFF: IX.—BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. Illus. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR CHILDREN. Illustrated. 
SECULARITIES: “ THY CATTLE.” 
SAVING THE DRIFTWOOD. Illustrated. 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE. 
ODDS AND ENDS OF INTEREST. 
ALL THE WEEK’S NEWS, &c. 


Publishing Office: Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
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LONDON & NORTH WESTERN 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS 
(WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE), 
ADDITIONAL AND ACCELERATED TRAIN SERVICE 


Now in operation.—WEEK DAYS. 


Corridor Trains, with Luncheon, Tea, and Dining Cars, from Euston at 
10.0 a.m., 11.30 a.m., and 2.0 p.m., for Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


A c B x x 


a.m, a.m.|/ a.m. | a.m. |p.m. p.m. p.m, p.m. | p.m, 
Is 3 


London (Euston) dep. 5 7 10jIO OIF 30} 20 745 8 oO 8 SorE SO 
Edinburgh \ 
ar sos 6 x 7 $5 10% . ante 6 7 5O 
(Princes Street) { * id 2 39, 7 55;193 ) : 4 
Glasgow (Central a 6 of 645 7 §5/103 6 45| 7 50 
Greenock - wo 4227 S| 7 40: 9 13/1317 8 ¢ 22 
Gourock . - » 4347 151 7 50, 9 2ajn127\ 373 8*r1 9*10 
Oban ee ws we 14 45 45.1r*55) 2" 5 
Pertti 5 3 ~ 18 CO aw. 12880 45 20 7 50!) 9*10 
44 7 
Inverness, vd ' 
. . . 5 10 9 10 x | r*so 
Dunkeld | 
Dund 7 1 ' I 6 30) 8 so) 9°45 
\berdeen ) I I < a xX «125 
I ater 4 2" 0 
ve we ‘ 
Invert e 
7 12 38 
\ rdeen 4°3 
* On Sa ay 50 a 1 ns fr I ) 
passenge ati (> t ig i> a 
X--Pa gers for I Abe ’ eave I e 
" IS yt 1 2p 1 Sta 
nig! 
A—On Saturdays passengers by the 2.0 p.m. train from London are not conveyed 
yond Pert y the Highland R way, and only as far as Aberdeen by the 
Cale ian Railway. 
B—The Night Expre eaving Euston at 8.0 p.m. will run every night (except 
C—Passengers by the 7.4 m. fr Euston will arrive at Inverness at 8. a.m, 
n July 2sth to August rath This train does not run on Saturday night 


A Special Train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays, and 
Friday, August 4th, excepted) at 6.20 p.m., up to August 8th, inclusive, 
for the conveyance of horses and private carriages to all parts of 
Scotland. A special carriage for the conveyance of dogs will be 
attached to this train. 

On Friday, August 4th, Horses and Private Carriages for Scotland 
will not be accepted for loading at Euston Station, but arrangements 
w t ade r dealing with them at er ton (Add n Road) Station. A 
ington (Addis« nR vad) at 6.« 
For rth r particular see the ympanies’ Time Tables, Guides, and Notices 

FRED. HARRISON, General Manager, L. & N. W. Railway. 
JAMES T HOMP SON, General Manag er, Caledonian Railway. 
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Educational. 


_ianpury HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


PRINCIPAL J. OC. DUFF. 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Public Examination Results, December, 1893, to April, 1898 :— 
210 SUCCESSES, 27 IN HONOURS, 12 MARKS OF DISTINCTION, 
Including— 
Marlborough Scholarship, December, 1896. 
Royal Naval Engineer Studentship (Open Competition), April, 1897. 
Previous Examination, Cambridge University, October, 1896, and June, 
1897, 
Royal Naval Cadetship (6th out of 56), April, 1898. 
Law Preliminary Examination, April, 1898. 
PreraRaToRY DerarTMENT Yor Boys From 6 To 10, 
For Illustrated Prospectus, &c., apply to the Principal. 


[UKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Recon- 


stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)\—A High-class Public School. Most 
Spacious and Complete Premises, finely situated on Edge of Moors. 
Bracing climate. Gymnasium, Laboratories, Workshop, Sanatorium, 
large “7 my Fields. Fees, £55 to £65 per annum inclusive. Boarders 
received by the Head Master in the School House and in the Hostel 
under the Second Master. Pros a etc., on application to the 
Head Master, F, SWANN, Esa., B.A. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, 
AN EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD ON 
JULY 11th, 12th, and 13th, 
to fill up not less than 
15 SCHOLARSHIPS and 2 EXHIBITIONS, 
For particulars apply by letter to the HEAD MASTER, 19, Dean's 
Yarp, WESTMINSTER. 





CASSELL’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Will be Sent Post Free on application. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Ludgate Hill, London. 








Great North of Scotland Railway. 


THE ROYAL ROUTE TO THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
is vid ABERDEEN one the GREAT NORTH OF SCOTLAND RAIL 
WAY. This route serves Ballater—for Balmoral and Braemar— Peterhead, 
Fraserburgh, Inverurie, Turriff, Banff, Macduff, Huntly, Keith, Dufftown, 
Craigell achie, Buckie, Elgin, Forres, Nairn, Inverness, Dingwall, Strath- 
veffer, Kyle of Lochalsh—for Skye and the Western Isles—Wick, Thurso, and 
ae lac on in the North of Scotland, 


EXPRESS TRAINS, equipped with rst and 3rd class corridor carriages, with 


lavatory accommodation and lighted by electri ay run from and to Aberdeen in 
direct onne tion with the West Coast and Ea t t Companies’ fast trains to and 
from Li nd all parts of England and Scotlan 

THROUGH CARRIAGES are run between AB -ERDE I N und INVI RNESS 
by all trains, and Conductors in uniform travel with the through carriages 7/4 Elgin. 


Passengers are requested to ask for Tickets routed via Aberdeen. 
ALTERNATIVE , ROUTES. Tin reap or from - be-pous. th book- 













ing »ngland from th ing stati of Pe rth 
r = ee, ny Forres, Nain Invernes oe uthpeffer ar ad ¢ 
stat on the Highland Railway, may ‘on r I king have 
tourist or ordinary return ticke il ‘Abe rdeen on the out 
ward journey and vd Dumkek the tickets may be made 
it togo Dunkeld and retur rdeen. 
SCENERY.—The Great North of Scotland Railway passes through 
me of the finest scenery in Scotland. The variety is most pleas ing. At one part 
t Fourist traverses some of the finest ricultural districts in Scotland, with 
beautiful sylvan and river scenery; at the next he is surroundec 1 by high ir np sing 
i rising z he re and ther re to mountains ; while if he has an eye for coast scenery 


an the prospe t from the Coast Line, which shirts the 
itiful Moray Firth. The famous Deeside Line, which 
e valley of the Dee, carries one through the grandest 
ingdom BALMORAL, the Queen's Highland home, 














e nee f ir months each year, is within nine miles of 
Bal th r f the Deesi ailway. Co aches run daiiy during Summer 
ween | e 1 BR: 2AE MAR ‘vid Balmoral through magnificent Highland 
scenery 
GOLF. iene re are large and excellent Golf Courses at all the 
k he Railway. Af ist may be obtained on application 
CRUDEN BAY, ABERDEENSHIRE. 
New Seaside and Golfing Resor Fine Sandy Beach, over two mile long. Sea 
Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Splendid Rock Scenery in district 
Full information and copies of” ris me T: ables, Tourist Program i ist « of C untry 
Lodgings, &c., can be obtained by applying to Mr. A.G. Rerp “p assenger Super 
nte t, Aberdeen, or to W. MOFFATT, General Manager. 


Hotels owned and managed by the Great North of Scotland Railway Co. 


rane HOTEL CRUDEN BAY HOTEL 


(Witn THE ASSENGER STATION), ( » MILES BY Foes 0 FROM ABERDEEN). 
Book to Cruden Bay Station. 
ABERDEEN. _ Excellent 18-Hole Golf Course. 
Covered Way from St n. lectri Tramway for Visitors an 
Hotel Porters at all Ir ” Luggag e between Station & Hotel. 


«lation for Comfort. 


These Hotels are santeaedl a every Mod dern. Accomm« 
l fts, Moderate Charges. 


Electric Lighting. 








NOW READY. 
THE JULY NUMBER of the 


PaLL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Lord FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
Price ONE SHILLING nett. 
The Frontispiece to the July number is an exquisite Photogravure after 
the picture by REMBRANDT, 
“A MAN IN ARMOUR.” 
The July number contains SIX Complete Stories and many articles of 
immediate interest. Among these are :— 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ENTENTE. 
An article by Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, M.P., dealing with th 
question from a Democratic point of view, 
“THE HUNDRED Ra NOVELS.” 


A literary causerie by W. E, HENLEY, with reference to a recent 
issue of novels by one ~ ‘the London daily newspapers. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN CHICAGO. 
An exhaustive account of the gigantic buildings of Chicago, written by 
Mr. PETER B. WIGHT, one of the leading architects of the State of 
Illinois. 


PUNCH NOTES.—II. 
The second of Mr. BURNAND'S reminiscences of Punch and of the writers 
and artists who have sat at the famous ‘‘ Round Table." 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
An up-to-date article written in popular style and illustrated by views 
of the Marconi stations and instruments. 


SILHOUETTES IN PARLIAMENT. 
No. III.—THE IRISH LEADERS. 
An entertaining article on the Irish Leaders, with caricature portraits. 


The following complete stories are included in the JULY Number : 
THE VACANT COUNTRY. H. G. Wells. 
THE LOST REARGUARD. H. Fielding. 
A RETURN TO NATURE. H. B. Marriott Watson. 
MORAY THE TRAITOR. F. M. White. 
A MODERN ANANIAS. R. Neish. 
THEIR DESTINIES. H. C. Acheson. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Illustrations of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE are its 
prominent feature. No other Magazine offers such a full budget of 
drawings by the best black-and-white artists of the day. 


Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C, 
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GLOBE 








METAL POLISH. 





The Leading Lustre Manufacturer— 
on this Planet anyhow. 


You are bound to have recourse to it sooner or later. Try the 
others first, by all means, if you wish it. GLOBE'S turn must 
come in the end—and for always. GLOBE is content to wait. 
The only thing is, you will save time, labour, annoyance, money, 
and metal, by commencing with GLOBE right away. Sold 
everywhere. RAIMES & CO., 5, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., and 
Stockton-on-Tees. 











A REVOLUTION 





IN FURNISHING. 


FURNISH BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


WITH 





MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. ,..,. 


rer 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Bots. %-Bots. 
Dinner Wine. The quality of this wine will 146 833 
be found equal to wine usually sold at much 


higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER CLARET, old in 

bottle. The appreciation this wine meets with 

from the constantly increasing number of cus 

tomers it procures us in London and the 17 6 9 9 
Provinces, gives us additional confidence in 

submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 

wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any 
Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tel! us there is no Claret sold in 
Great Britain to equal them in value. Compare them 
with wines sold elsewhere at 16s. and 20s. a dozen 
and upwards. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. 


Norman & Stacey, 


LIMITED, 


per dozen. 


118, QUEEN victoria st, uc.] YAMES SMITH & CO., 


Call and Interview Manager. 





WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37, North John Street. 


MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. 














STRONG STATEMENTS. 


ORAIN TABLETS Cure Iniigestion. 





ORAIN TABLE Ts Action Immediate. 





ORAIN TABLETS AHarmiess. 





OR AIN TA B I. "'T’ $& English Physician's Prescription. 





ORAIN TABLETS Non-Purgative. 





ORAIN TABLETS Cure Indigestion only. 





ORAIN TA BLE TS Cost One Shilling to test. 





ORA IN TA BLEETS + £« Priceless to a Dyspeptic. 





ORAIMN TA BEET Ss Sent Post Free for 12 Stamps. 





OR AIT MN TABI. ET S&_ Will succeed where everything else has failed. 





TESTIMONY. 


“3, ALEXANDER ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


‘* Dear Sirs,—Please send another bottle of Orain Tablets, for which I enclose 12 stamps. After being 
under a physician for 12 months, Orain Tablets are the only medicine to give me relief.—Yours, &c., 


“THe Oran Co., Lrp., 8, Catherine Court, London, E.C.” 


*C. A. WILLIAMSON. 
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